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I 

FIVE  YEARS  OF  THE  COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  EX¬ 
AMINATION  BOARD 

The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  has  now  been  in 
existence  for  five  years ;  it  has  held  five  sets  of  examinations ; 
its  methods  have  been  exposed  to  the  inspection  of  all  inter¬ 
ested,  and  its  results  have  been  tested  by  the  experience  of  both 
school  and  college.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  time  has 
arrived  when  it  should  be  possible  to  make  an  adequate  review 
of  the  work  of  the  Board  and  to  form  a  fairly  accurate  estimate 
of  the  value  of  its  services  to  the  cause  of  education. 

The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  is  a  striking  ex¬ 
ample  of  an  institution  carefully  planned  in  advance  and 
created  in  accordance  with  a  fixed  plan.  It  is  the  result,  not 
of  spontaneous  development,  but  of  careful  thought  as  to  the 
best  means  of  supplying  a  pressing  need.  The  first  public 
suggestion  of  such  a  scheme,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  was  made 
by  President  Eliot  in  1894,  and  was  repeated  by  him  before 
the  Schoolmasters’ Association  of  New  York  in  1896,  when  the 
suggestion  was  warmly  seconded  by  President  Low.  A  year 
before  President  Eliot’s  public  suggestion,  however,  the  pres¬ 
ent  Chairman  of  the  Board,  President,  then  Professor,  Nicho¬ 
las  Murray  Butler,  had  introduced  at  a  meeting  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  faculty  a  resolution  looking  toward  the  establishment  of  a 
joint  board  of  college  admission  examinations.  At  the  request 
of  its  mover  the  resolution  lay  on  the  table  until  after  Presi¬ 
dent  Eliot’s  New  York  speech,  when  it  was  taken  from  the 
table  and  passed  unanimously.  Several  conferences  with  rep- 
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resentatives  of  other  colleges  were  held,  but  without  definite 
result. 

In  December,  1899,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Col¬ 
leges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Mary¬ 
land,  held  in  Trenton,  Dr.  Butler  read  a  paper  in  which  he 
advocated  the  formation  of  a  joint  board  of  college  admission 
examinations  and  called  on  the  association  to  take  the  neces¬ 
sary  steps  for  its  establishment.  The  paper  was  notable  in 
that,  besides  giving  a  forcible  statement  of  the  reasons  why 
such  a  board  was  desirable,  it  presented  a  clear-cut,  definite 
plan  for  its  organization — a  plan  which  was  put  into  operation 
without  any  material  change,-  and  which  has  stood  the  test 
of  five  years  of  actual  work.  The  definite  proposals  made  in 
this  paper  were  as  follows ; 

( 1 )  That  this  association  shall  itself  and  at  this  meeting 
take  the  initiative  in  urging  the  establishment  of  a  joint  college 
admission  examination  board  for  the  territory  represented 
here. 

(2)  That  each  college  in  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland 
having  a  freshman  class  of  50  or  more  shall  be  asked  to  unite 
in  establishing  such  a  board,  and  to  send  one  representative 
thereto. 

(3)  That  this  association,  or  if  preferable  the  secondary 
schools  which  are  members,  shall  elect  annually  five  represent¬ 
atives  of  the  secondary  schools  to  serve  on  such  a  board. 

(4)  That  the  necessary  expenses  of  such  a  board  shall  be 
defrayed  from  the  proceeds  of  an  examination  fee  of  not  less 
than  $5,  to  he  paid  by  every  candidate  for  the  certificate  to  be 
issued  by  such  board. 

(5)  That  this  board  shall  have  two  functions :  ( i )  a  tem¬ 

porary  function,  to  bring  about,  as  rapidly  as  may  be,  an 
agreement  on  a  uniform  statement  as  to  each  subject  required 
by  two  or  more  colleges  for  admission;  (2)  a  permanent 
function,  to  prepare  or  to  cause  to  be  prepared  an  annual  series 
of  college  admission  examination  papers ;  to  hold  examinations 
in  June  of  each  year  at  convenient  points  thruout  the  Middle 
States  and  Maryland;  and  to  issue  certificates  based  on  the 
results  of  such  examinations. 
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(6)  That  the  colleges  which  are  members  of  this  associa¬ 
tion  be  formally  asked  to  accept  these  certificates,  so  far  as  they 
go,  in  place  of  the  existing  separate  admission  examinations. 

(7)  That  this  board  shall  establish  the  principle  of  accept¬ 
ing  no  paper  as  an  examination  test  for  college  admission 
which  has  not  been  passed  on  both  by  a  representative  of  the 
college  and  by  a  representative  of  the  secondary  schools,  and 
the  principle  of  rejecting  no  answer  paper  save  by  the  concur¬ 
rent  judgment  of  not  less  than  two  examiners. 

(8)  That  the  actual  examiners  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
board  shall  include  secondary-school  teachers  as  well  as  college 
teachers. 

Some  of  the  principles  laid  down  were  new,  and  some  were 
severely  criticised,  as  for  example  the  statement  that  every 
pap>er  should  be  passed  on  by  a  representative  of  the  secondary 
schools,  but  they  have  stood  the  test  of  time  and  have  won 
the  approval  of  all  who  have  watched  their  working. 

The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  of  the  Middle 
States  and  Maryland  was  formally  organized  November  17, 
iQOO,  with  twelve  colleges  participating  and  three  others  join¬ 
ing  immediately  after,  so  that  the  movement  really  began  with 
fifteen  colleges  sharing  in  it.  There  were  also  five  representa¬ 
tives  of  secondary  schools,  elected  by  the  Middle  States  Asso¬ 
ciation.  There  are  now  twenty-six  colleges  members  of  the 
Board,  and  seven  representatives  of  secondary  schools.  At 
its  organization  the  membership  was  limited  to  colleges  in  the 
Middle  States  and  Maryland,  but  after  the  first  year  the  limit¬ 
ing  term  was  dropped  and  an  invitation  was  extended  to  col¬ 
leges  outside  of  the  district  to  join  the  Board.  From  New 
England,  Brown,  Harvard,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  Mt.  Holyoke,  and  Wellesley  have  accepted  the  invita¬ 
tion,  and  from  the  North  Central  States,  the  Case  School  of 
Applied  Science  and  Western  Reserve  University. 

The  total  number  of  candidates  examined  was  in  1901,  973; 
1902,  1362;  1903,  1620;  1904,1817  ;i905,2077. 

There  has  thus  been  a  steady  increase  from  year  to  year, 
and  the  number  examined  has  more  than  doubled  since  1901. 
During  the  first  years  the  receipts  from  examination  fees  were 
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not  sufficient  to  meet  the  running  expenses,  but  with  the  in¬ 
crease  of  numbers  the  Board  has  become  self-sustaining  and 
is  now  on  a  sound  financial  basis. 

For  five  years,  then,  the  Board  has  grown  steadily — in 
membership,  in  the  number  of  students  examined,  and  in  finan¬ 
cial  strength.  The  growth  has  not  been  rapid,  but  it  has  been 
steady.  Our  colleges  are  conservative  and  cautious  about  any 
new  thing,  and  they  have  not  joined  the  Board  until  they  have 
been  sure  that  its  work  was  sound  and  would  be  permanent. 
While  it  might  have  been  gratifying  if  the  progress  had  been 
more  rapid,  it  has  probably  been  a  distinct  advantage  that  the 
growth  has  been  slow.  In  1905  there  were  44  papers  prepared 
in  13  different  subjects.  The  examinations  are  held  annually 
at  about  140  different  places  in  this  country  and  Europe.  The 
reading  of  the  papers  calls  for  the  services  of  about  80  college 
and  school  instructors,  and  the  recording  and  reporting  of  the 
results,  which  must,  of  course,  be  done  with  absolute  accuracy, 
demands  a  carefully  organized  office  system.  There  is  an 
immeiise  amount  of  machinery  involved  in  the  preparation  and 
distribution  of  papers,  in  the  selection  of  places  for  examina¬ 
tions  and  the  securing  of  proper  supervisors  and  proctors,  and 
in  the  arrangements  for  reading  the  papers,  as  well  as  for 
recording  and  reporting  the  results.  A  serious  slip  in  any  of 
these  processes  might  have  had  disastrous  results,  and  would 
certainly  have  weakened  confidence  in  the  work  of  the  Board. 
The  chances  of  such  slips  occurring  would  have  been  greatly 
increased  if  the  growth  had  been  more  rapid,  while,  as  it  is, 
the  machinery  has  worked  with  almost  perfect  smoothness, 
and  there  have  been  developed  a  trained  set  of  workers — 
supervisors,  proctors,  examiners,  and  readers — and  a  system 
that  is  capable  of  handling  any  task  that  is  likely  to  be  laid 
upon  it.  The  smoothness  with  which  the  work  of  the  Board 
has  been  organized  is  a  high  tribute  to  the  executive  ability 
of  its  officers. 

Twice  in  five  years  the  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the 
Board  should  enlarge  its  scope.  Once  it  was  proposed  that 
it  should  undertake  examining  for  graduation  the  pupils  of 
the  New  York  City  high  schools,  and  within  the  last  year  the 
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suggestion  was  made  that  the  examinations  of  the  Board 
should  be  used  instead  of  the  Regents’  examinations  in  the 
high  schools  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  organization 
of  the  Board  was  fully  capable  of  bearing  the  load  that  would 
have  been  imposed  by  the  addition  of  either  or  both  of  these 
tasks,  and  there  were  many  strong  reasons,  educational  and 
financial,  in  favor  of  undertaking  the  task.  After  careful 
consideration,  however,  the  Board  in  both  cases  decided 
against  thus  expanding  its  work,  feeling  that  it  was  wiser  to 
restrict  its  effort,  and  to  make  sure  of  the  best  possible  results 
in  a  limited  field,  rather  than  to  broaden  its  scope  and  risk  a 
possible  loss  of  efficiency. 

From  this  review  two  things  are  clear:  First,  that  from  a 
purely  material  standpoint  the  work  of  the  Board  has  thus  far 
been  a  distinct  success,  and  that  it  is  now  upon  a  sound  basis 
that  assures  its  continuance ;  and  second,  that  this  growth  has 
not  been  too  rapid  to  be  healthy  and  permanent,  but  has  been 
due  to  the  excellence  of  the  work  done  and  to  the  cautious 
conservatism  of  the  management.  The  material  success  of 
the  Board,  however,  is  already  well  known,  and  is  not  what 
we  are  principally  concerned  with  at  present.  The  main  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  article  is  to  form  as  accurate  an  estimate  as  possi¬ 
ble  of  what  the  Board  has  done,  and  is  likely  to  do  in  the  near 
future,  for  education  thruout  the  country.  The  educational 
results  cannot  be  stated  numerically;  they  are  more  intangible 
and  are  necessarily,  to  a  certain  extent,  matters  of  opinion, 
btit  I  believe  that  they  are  clearly  to  be  discerned  and  that  they 
are  as  real  as  those  which  can  be  measured  by  figures. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  question  that  the  Board  has 
already  done  a  great  deal  towards  bringing  about  genuine 
uniformity  of  college  entrance  requirements.  There  are  three 
elements  to  be  considered  in  judging  of  the  standard  set  by 
any  college  requirement — the  statement,  the  examination,  and 
the  marking.  These  are  not  necessarily  equivalent,  and  one 
cannot  always  judge  of  the  standard  of  entrance  to  a  college 
by  the  statement  in  the  catalogue.  The  Board  has  already 
taken  a  long  step  in  the  direction  of  securing  uniformity  in 
all  three  elements.  In  statement  of  requirement  the  advance 
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has  been  marked,  and  has  not  been  confined  to  the  colleges 
that  belong  to  the  Board.  Princeton,  for  instance,  has  en¬ 
tirely  restated  her  requirements,  making  them  in  most  cases 
identical  with  those  of  the  Board.  Several  others  that  have 
not  yet  changed  the  wording,  state  explicitly  the  equivalence 
of  their  requirements  with  those  of  the  Board. 

The  most  notable  step  in  this  direction  is  that  which  is  now 
being  taken  by  Harvard.  For  years  Harvard  has  stood  for  a 
different  kind  of  entrance  examination  from  that  set  by  most 
of  the  t)ther  colleges,  and  it  is  this  fact  that  in  the  past  has 
proved  one  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  secur¬ 
ing  uniformity  of  requirements  among  the  examining  colleges. 
Harvard  has  squarely  faced  the  situation,  and,  realizing  the 
significance  of  the  educational  movement  for  which  the  Board 
stands,  and  the  importance  of  securing  unifonnity,  has  joined 
heartily  in  the  work,  and  is  now  engaged  in  the  task  of  modi¬ 
fying  its  requirements,  to  bring  them  into  harmony  with  those 
of  the  Board.  The  fact  that  the  oldest  university  in  the 
country,  and  the  one  that  has  most  consistently  maintained  its 
own  individual  standards,  has,  after  careful  investigation, 
realized  the  value  of  the  work  that  the  Board  is  doing  and  has 
joined  heartily  in  it,  is  a  striking  tribute  and  one  of  the  strong 
reasons  for  confidence  as  to  its  future. 

The  gain  in  uniformity  has  also  included  the  examinations 
themselves.  Gradually  the  participating  colleges  are  giving 
up  their  own  examinations,  and  each  year  the  number  is  in¬ 
creased  of  those  taking  the  Board  examinations  in  order  to 
enter  some  college  that  still  maintains  its  own.  The  number, 
for  instance,  that  took  the  Board  examinations  last  June,  and 
announced  their  intention  of  entering  Yale,  was  larger  than 
ever  before,  and  for  the  first  time  there  was  a  considerable 
number  of  Harvard  candidates.  A  study  of  recent  papers 
set  by  various  colleges  that  will  keep  their  own  examinations 
shows,  also,  that  in  the  interpretation  of  the  formal  require¬ 
ments  there  has  been  a  distinct  tendency  to  modify  the  papers 
in  the  direction  of  the  standards  established  by  the  Board. 
In  other  words,  not  only  has  the  number  of  separate  examina¬ 
tions  been  reduced,  but  those  that  remain  have  been  modified. 
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There  has  also  been  a  gain  in  uniformity  of  standard;  in¬ 
deed,  it  is  the  first  time  that  any  really  definite  standard  of 
college  entrance  has  been  set  in  this  country.  In  the  past  each 
college  has  stated  its  requirements  and  the  students  taking 
the  examinations  have  been  reported  as  passing  or  failing.  A 
school  sending  a  considerable  number  of  students  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  college  would  gradually  learn  by  experience  what  its 
standard  was,  but  there  was  nothing  definite.  Practically  it 
was  found  that  the  standards  set  in  individual  colleges  differed 
enormously.  In  some  the  e.xaminations  appeared  to  be 
marked  rigorously,  while  in  others  almost  anyone  could  pass. 
In  the  same  college,  too,  the  standard  seemed  to  vary  from 
year  to  year  in  the  different  subjects,  because  of  a  change  of 
examiners  or  for  other  reasons. 

The  Board,  however,  has  already  established  a  fairly  definite 
standard  in  each  subject  examined  on.  At  first,  of  course, 
some  mistakes  were  made.  The  first  paper  in  chemistry,  for 
instance,  was  unreasonable,  and  in  some  other  subjects  the 
early  papers  were  too  difficult  or  too  long  for  the  time  allowed. 
As  a  result  of  experience  the  papers  have  been  improved  from 
year  to  year,  and  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  variation 
has  been  slight.  The  schools  and  colleges  now  know  defi¬ 
nitely  what  the  standard  of  the  Board  is  in  each  subject. 

In  reading  and  marking  the  papers,  also,  a  definite  standard 
has  been  established.  The  reading  is  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  features  of  the  Board’s  work.  All  of  the  readers  in  a 
particular  subject  meet  together.  Frequently  several  papers 
are  read  aloud  and  the  marks  to  be  given  are  discussed,  so  that 
there  may  be  mutual  agreement  and  understanding  as  to  the 
basis  of  marking.  Any  doubtful  point  that  ari.ses  in  the 
course  of  the  reading  is  at  once  referred  to  the  whole  group  of 
readers  and  discussed  by  them.  In  addition  to  this,  whenever 
a  reader  marks  a  pai)er  below  60  per  cent.,  it  is  carefully  read 
and  rated  by  another  reader  before  the  mark  is  allowed  to 
stand.  In  this  way  the  personal  e<|uation  of  the  reader  has 
been  very  largely  eliminated  and  a  definite  standard  of  mark¬ 
ing  has  been  established. 

The  standard  that  has  been  set,  l>jth  in  the  papers  them- 
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selves  and  in  the  marking,  is  a  high  one.  In  general,  it  is 
distinctly  above  that  set  by  the  individual  colleges.  It  has 
frequently  been  criticised  as  being  too  severe,  but  no  one  has 
yet  found  fault  with  it  for  being  too  low.  If  the  examinations 
had  been  easier  or  the  marking  more  lenient,  the  number  of 
candidates  would  probably  have  increased  more  rapidly,  but 
that  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  success  of  the  Board.  Its 
success  with  the  colleges  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  it  has 
established  a  fixed  and  rigorous  test  of  the  attainments  of 
candidates;  its  success  with  the  schools  has  been  because  this 
test,  while  severe,  has  not  been  unreasonable,  and,  w'hile  in 
general  harder  than  that  set  by  the  individual  colleges,  has 
been  freer  from  individual  idiosyncrasies  and  from  arbitrary 
changes  of  standard. 

In  securing  co-operation  between  different  colleges,  and 
between  school  and  college,  the  Board  has  accomplished  more, 
I  believe,  than  any  other  agency.  In  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years  there  has  been  a  steady  advance  in  this  direction  and 
some  notable  results  have  been  attained,  such,  for  example,  as 
the  agreement  on  uniform  entrance  requirements  in  English, 
but  the  Board  has  reached  a  point  that  only  a  few  years  ago 
would  have  seemed  impossible.  Here  are  the  representatives 
of  twenty-six  different  colleges  meeting  together,  not  for  simple 
discussion,  but  for  legislation  and  for  action.  Moreover,  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  secondary  schools  meet  with  them  on  terms 
of  full  equality,  and  this  body  has  done  what  five  years  ago 
was  declared  to  be  out  of  the  question, — it  has  agreed  upon 
definitions  of  entrance  requirements  that  are  accepted  not  only 
by  the  colleges  concerned,  but  by  nearly  all  of  the  colleges  in 
the  country.  In  the  preparation  of  the  papers  each  year, 
representatives  of  about  twenty  different  colleges  are  engaged, 
and  school-teachers  join  with  them  in  the  work  on  each  paper. 
In  reading  the  papers  in  1904  the  work  was  shared  by  44 
college  instructors  and  33  teachers  in  secondary  schools. 
Such  an  instance  of  co-operation  and  united  work  has  been 
hitherto  unknown  in  our  educational  history. 

Up  to  this  point  I  have  confined  myself  to  a  simple  state¬ 
ment  of  facts.  These  facts  are  in  themselves  significant,  and 
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they  have  already  produced  certain  tangible  results,  but  their 
chief  significance  and  their  greatest  value  are  to  be  found  in 
what  they  mean  for  the  future.  Tlie  work  of  the  Board  is 
now  so  firmly  established  that  its  success  is  assured,  and,  from 
what  has  been  already  accomplished,  we  can  argue  with  reason¬ 
able  certainty  as  to  what  may  be  expected  in  the  next  few 
years.  A  careful  study  of  what  has  been  done  will  convince 
anyone,  I  think,  that  the  work  of  the  Board  is  proving  de¬ 
cidedly  advantageous  to  education  in  this  country  and  is  cer¬ 
tain  to  prove  more  beneficial  as  its  work  broadens  and  its  in¬ 
fluence  spreads. 

The  most  immediate  result,  and  that  most  directly  bene¬ 
ficial  to  secondary  schools,  is  the  establishment  of  genuine 
uniformity  in  college  requirements  and  the  consequent  possi¬ 
bility  of  greater  unity  in  class  work.  For  the  first  time  pupils 
for  several  different  colleges  can  be  prepared  to  meet  the  same 
test.  Before  the  organization  of  the  Board,  something  had 
been  done  toward  securing  uniformity  of  statement  in  entrance 
requirements,  but  this  did  not  meet  the  whole  difficulty,  for 
experience  shows  that  widely  different  interpretations  are 
l)0ssible  of  the  same  statement.  This  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  uniform  entrance  requirements  in  English,  in  which  it  has 
been  found  that  the  same  statement  can  be  interpreted  in 
many  different  ways,  simply  by  varying  the  emphasis.  The 
Board  has  not  simply  brought  about  uniformity  of  statement ; 
it  is  bringing  about  actual  uniformity  of  interpretation. 

The  attainment  of  this  uniformity  was  the  chief  object  for 
which  the  Board  was  established,  and  its  importance  can 
hardly  be  overestimated.  As  long  as  our  schools  are  dis¬ 
tracted  by  varying  college  requirements,  and  as  long  as  the 
work  of  any  given  class  must  be  modified  so  that  different 
groups  of  its  members  may  be  prepared  to  meet  the  individual 
idiosyncrasies  of  the  colleges  for  which  they  are  preparing,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  do  the  best  grade  of  work.  Uniformity 
does  not  mean  the  sinking  of  individuality  or  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  bonds ;  it  means  freedom  from  unreasonable  bondage. 
The  setting  before  a  school  of  a  definite  standard  that  must  be 
attained  is  a  distinct  advantage,  provided  the  standard  set  is 
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a  fair  one  and  provided  it  does  not  too  greatly  restrict  the 
legitimate  freedom  of  the  teacher.  When,  however,  there  are 
several  different  standards  to  be  met  in  the  same  class,  legiti¬ 
mate  freedom  is  restricted  and  trouble  is  sure  to  follow. 
When,  for  example,  one  set  of  pupils,  in  order  to  enter  Yale, 
must  read  and  review  carefully  six  orations  of  Cicero  and  six 
books  of  Vergil  in  preparation  for  a  searching  test  on  these 
particular  portions  of  Latin  literature,  and  when  another  set, 
in  order  to  enter  Harvard,  must  be  prepared  simply  for  a  test 
of  ability  to  translate  Latin  prose  and  poetry  at  sight,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  do  the  work  satisfactorily  in  one  class. 
Both  tests  demand  a  knowledge  of  Latin,  but  the  standards  set 
are  different  and  the  methods  to  be  adopted  vary.  When 
Princeton  calls  for  logarithms  and  one  or  two  other  topics  in 
algebra,  and  other  colleges  omit  these,  substituting  for  them 
a  knowletlge  of  graphs,  not  required  for  Princeton,  it  is 
evident  that  the  class  preparing  to  meet  both  examinations 
must  cover  more  ground  in  algebra  than  would  be  necessary 
if  either  standard  were  set  by  itself.  It  means  that  more 
haste  must  be  made,  the  ground  must  be  covered  less  thoroly, 
and  the  teacher  will  have  less  freedom  to  shape  his  course 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  class  or  according  to  sound 
pedagogical  theory.  The  great  argument  for  uniformity  of 
college  entrance  requirements  is  that  it  means  less  pressure  in 
work  and  more  freedom  in  instruction.  That  this  would  be 
an  advantage  to  our  secondary  education  ought  not  to  call  for 
argument,  and  the  great  service  that  the  Board  is  rendering 
is  that  it  is  bringing  about  a  distinct  advance  in  this  direction. 

The  second  benefit  that  the  Board  is  conferring  upon  the 
schools  is  the  establishment  of  a  common  standard  for  their 
work.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  country  there 
has  been  set  a  single  standard  at  which  all  the  schools  could 
aim  and  by  which  their  work  could  be  tested.  Of  course,  an 
e.xamination  set  by  an  external  authority  is  not  an  adequate 
test,  and  no  one  would  think  of  judging  the  work  of  a  school 
by  the  success  of  its  pupils  in  passing  examinations,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  a  definition  of  subjects  such  as  that  adopted 
by  the  College  Entrance  E.xamination  Board,  interpreted  by 
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annual  examinations,  sets  a  fairly  definite  standard  of  attain¬ 
ment  in  the  principal  studies  of  the  school  curriculum  and 
supplies  a  genuine  need  in  our  education.  It  is  a  help  to  the 
work  of  a  good  school  and  an  effective  stimulus  in  the  case  of 
a  weak  or  misguided  one. 

An  incidental  advantage  of  the  establishment  of  the  Board 
examinations,  but  one  not  to  be  despised,  is  that  they  have 
supplied  a  single  definite  object  of  criticism  and  discussion. 
The  trouble  with  a  great  deal  of  our  educational  discussion  is 
that  it  is  vague,  scattering,  and  often  local.  The  examinations 
of  the  Board  touch  scores  of  colleges  and  hundreds  of  schools 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  definitions  of  the  various 
subjects  and  the  questions  set  are  tested  by  actual  experience. 
Every  mistake  and  every  point  open  to  criticism  is  seen,  and, 
moreover,  criticism  can  reach  its  mark.  By  having  much  of 
our  discussion  focused  on  one  point,  it  is  made  definite  and 
practical,  and  when  agreement  is  reached  it  is  possible  to 
translate  conclusions  into  actions. 

The  greatest  and  most  far-reaching  effect  of  the  examina¬ 
tions  of  the  Board  will  be  found  ultimately  to  be  the  raising 
of  the  standard  of  work  in  the  secondary  schools.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  above  that  the  standard  set  is  a  high  one — dis¬ 
tinctly  higher  than  that  set  by  most  of  the  individual  colleges. 
It  has  already  been  found  that  the  examinations  call  for  a 
thoro  knowledge  of  the  subjects  examined  upon,  and  as  the 
work  of  the  Board  spreads,  the  effect  on  the  schools  must  be 
marked.  There  are  many  of  us  who  believe  that  college  re¬ 
quirements  are  already  too  great  in  quantity,  that  the  schools 
are  compelled  to  cover  too  much  ground,  and  that  some  of  the 
work  would  better  be  left  to  be  done  in  college.  There  are 
many  who  would  resist  any  further  attempt  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  college  entrance  requirements,  but  anything  that 
wdll  secure  more  thoro  work  on  the  ground  already  covered 
will  be  a  distinct  gain,  provided,  only,  that  the  demands  made 
are  reasonable.  That  these  demands  will  not  become  un¬ 
reasonable  is  assured  by  the  fact  that  they  are  framed,  not 
according  to  individual  judgment,  but  by  co-operative  action, 
and  that  in  the  framing  and  in  the  practical  interpretation  of 
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them  the  schools  themselves  have  a  share.  The  full  eflfect  of 
this  raising  of  the  standard  will,  of  course,  not  be  felt  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  but  it  is  already  apparent  and  will  become  more 
marked  as  the  work  of  the  Board  spreads. 

The  advantages  to  the  colleges,  tho  possibly  not  so  striking, 
are  as  distinct  and  real  as  those  to  the  schools.  The  raising 
of  the  standard  of  school  work  in  the  subjects  required  for 
admission  lo  college  means,  of  course,  better  preparation  for 
college  work.  What  the  colleges  want  is  not  so  much  more 
ground  covered  by  entering  students,  as  better  training  and 
better  preparation  for  advanced  work.  Anything  that  im¬ 
proves  the  quality  of  school  work  or  that  raises  the  standard 
of  school  instruction  means  better  prepared  students  entering 
college,  and  it  is  here  that  the  work  of  the  Board,  with  its 
uniformity  and  its  high  standards  of  attainment,  benefits  the 
colleges. 

Besides  this,  the  Board  is  bringing  about  agreement  as  to 
where  the  line  of  division  should  be  drawn  between  school 
and  college  work.  In  this  respect  there  has  been  almost 
chaotic  confusion  in  the  past.  To  illustrate  by  the  single 
subject  of  algebra,  one  college  has  ended  its  requirement 
with  radicals,  reserving  quadratics  for  freshman  year; 
others  have  included  quadratics  in  jireparatory  work ;  still 
others  have  added  ratio  and  jiroportion  and  one  or  two  minor 
topics;  while  others  have  asked  for  logarithms  and  several 
additional  subjects.  No  one  wishes  cast-iron  rigidity,  but 
there  is  no  question  that  it  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  both 
school  and  college  if  it  can  be  definitely  agreed  what  constitutes 
the  proper  work  of  each.  Let  this  standard  he  a  fair  one 
within  the  reach  of  the  reasonably  good  school.  Let  the  weak 
schools  struggle  to  reach  it,  and  let  the  strong,  well-equippetl 
schools  that  find  themselves  able  to  do  more,  devote  their 
surplus  energy  to  doing  more  thoro  work,  to  broadening  their 
courses  and  teaching  some  of  the  important  subjects  for  which 
most  of  us  cannot  find  time,  or  let  them  squarely  anticipate  a 
portion  of  college  work,  claiming  and  receiving  credit  for  it 
as  such.  The  establishment  of  such  a  definite  standard  of 
college  entrance  will  be  of  distinct  advantage.  It  is  the  goal 
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toward  which  our  various  committees  and  conferences  have 
been  striving,  and  toward  which  we  have  been  slowly  advanc¬ 
ing,  but  it  is  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  that 
has  taken  the  longest  step  in  this  direction  and  that  seems  in  a 
fair  way  to  realize  practically  that  for  which  we  have  been 
striving  as  an  ideal. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  Board  has  gone 
further  in  the  direction  of  co-operation  between  different  col¬ 
leges,  and  between  school  and  college,  than  any  other  agency, 
and  the  ultimate  effect  of  this  upon  our  education  must  be 
beneficial.  One  of  our  great  troubles  in  the  past  has  been  that 
we  have  worked  .separately  and  individually;  each  college  has 
tried  to  solve  its  own  problems  for  itself,  not  seeing  that  an 
arbitrary  solution  might  affect  most  unfavorably  the  schools 
that  must  meet  its  demands,  and  often  not  realizing  that  these 
problems  were  not  peculiar  to  itself,  and  might  be  w^orked  out 
better  by  co-operative  means  than  by  individual  action.  The 
result  has  been  confusion  and  loss  of  efficiency. 

The  problem  of  transition  from  school  to  college  is  a  com¬ 
plex  one.  It  cannot  l)e  settled  once  for  all,  but  it  wall  remain 
with  us  from  year  to  year,  its  aspect  changing  with  changed 
conditions.  There  are  other  problems  still  unsettled  and 
pressing,  and  we  may  expect  new  ones  to  arise  constantly. 
Our  desire  is  not  that  we  may  be  freed  from  i)roblems,  but 
that  we  may  have  at  hand  adecpiate  means  for  meeting  and 
solving  them.  Our  hope  of  successfully  meeting  them  must 
rest  in  united  action  and  co-oj)eration.  Our  various  associa¬ 
tions,  especially  those  in  which  schcxil  and  college  men  meet 
together,  have  done  much  to  bring  about  free  discussion  and  a 
better  understanding.  Our  various  committees  and  confer¬ 
ences  have  done  still  more,  but  the  Board  has  gone  beyond 
them  all  and  has  made  it  possible  to  turn  discussion  into  action. 
Not  onlv  is  it  jjroving  an  efficient  instrument  for  its  own  work, 
but  it  is  setting  a  potent  example  and  pointing  out  a  way  in 
wdiich  other  problems  in  other  educational  fields  may  be  met 
and  .settled. 

The  work  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  then, 
has  in  five  years  been  firmly  established.  The  soundness  of 
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its  principles  and  the  wisdom  of  its  methods  have  been  proved. 
Its  organization  has  been  justified,  and  its  future  is  assured. 
It  has  not  yet  reached  its  full  fruition,  but  what  it  has  already 
done  shows  clearly  what  may  be  expected  of  it  in  the  years 
to  come.  It  is  bringing  about  a  higher  degree  of  uniformity 
in  college  entrance  requirements  than  has  before  been  found 
possible,  thus  simplifying  the  work  of  the  schools;  it  has  set 
a  high  standard  of  attainment  in  the  individual  subjects,  thus 
improving  scholarship  and  the  quality  of  preparation  for  col¬ 
lege.  By  the  establishment  of  a  fixed  and  uniform  standard 
for  college  entrance,  and  by  marking  clearly  the  line  between 
school  and  college  work,  it  is  simplifying  the  transition  from 
one  to  the  other,  and  aiding  in  the  articulation  and  co-ordina¬ 
tion  of  the  various  steps  in  our  educational  system;  and  by 
applying  and  successfully  maintaining  the  principle  of  co¬ 
operation  it  has  done  much  to  close  the  troublesome  and  dan¬ 
gerous  gap  between  school  and  college.  Not  only  have  the 
five  years  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  proved 
that  it  is  a  distinct  success;  they  have  also  shown  that  its 
establishment  was  one  of  the  most  significant  and  far-reaching 
movements  in  the  whole  educational  history  of  this  country. 

Wilson  Earrand 

NfaVARK  ArAOEMT, 

Newark,  N.  J. 


II 


SECONDARY  EDUCATION  IN  EUROPE  AND  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  three  great  expositions  held  in  this  country — the  Cen¬ 
tennial,  the  Columbian,  and  the  Louisiana  Purchase — have 
each  marked  an  epoch  in  the  nation’s  development.  The  Cen¬ 
tennial  reintroduced,  as  it  were,  Europe  and  America,  and  fired 
the  enthusiasm  of  Americans  to  combine  with  their  scientific 
genius  the  art-artisan  spirit  of  the  manufacturers  of  England 
and  France,  The  Columbian  Exposition  put  into  concrete 
form  the  nation’s  aspirations  for  l^auty  and  gaiety  in  daily  life ; 
no  one  can  doubt  that  it  changed,  in  a  measure,  not  alone  the 
ideals,  but  the  actual  civic  and  art  life  of  the  nation,  for  the 
White  City  demonstrated  the  power  of  unity  of  purpose  and 
harmony  of  plan.  Its  builders  and  promoters  felt  this  to  be 
its  mission  and  subordinated  the  exhibits  to  the  architectural 
and  art  effects.  The  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  marks 
another  national  phase  of  development  in  showing  the  proc¬ 
esses  as  well  as  actual  results — thus  the  e.xhibits  by  their 
educational  value  emphasize  a  distinct  advance  over  those  of 
other  expositions,  as  the  aim  was  to  show  the  evolution  of  the 
arts  and  sciences;  to  present,  as  it  were,  the  processes  by  which 
man  has  developed  industry  and  commerce  and  the  consequent 
growth  of  social  institutions.  The  future  scientific  and  or¬ 
derly  installation  of  exhibits  is  to  be  as  important  a  factor  in 
awards  as  the  beauty  of  the  separate  objects.  It  would  be 
ungracious  not  to  pay  a  tribute  of  appreciation  to  Mr.  Fred¬ 
erick  T.  V.  Skiff,  to  whom  is  due  the  credit  for  this  interesting 
conception  of  the  educational  functions  of  an  exposition. 

The  St.  Louis  Exp)osition  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past — a 
splendid  summer  dream — but  the  lessons  it  taught  have  en¬ 
tered  into  the  nation’s  consciousness  and  this  is  especially  true 
as  to  its  scientific  value. 
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The  writer  was  a  nieml>er  of  group  second,  secondary  edu¬ 
cation,  of  the  educational  jury,  and  was  also  the  only  member 
not  a  teacher  by  profession ;  representing  Belgium — thus  being 
placed  in  the  position,  as  it  were,  of  accepting  the  foreign  edu¬ 
cational  systems  and  ideals  while,  as  an  American,  having 
the  democratic  point  of  view  and  consequently  in  sympathy 
with  the  American  public-school  system.  It  is  easy  to  take 
more  seriously  than  facts  warrant  the  merely  superficial  ap¬ 
pearance  of  cxhihits  and  thus  to  lose  sight  of  the  evolution  of 
the  .science  of  education.  A  charmitig  h'renchwoman  often 
prefaced  an  expression  by  saying:  “  As  others  have  put  this 
thought  into  words  I  may  venture  to  do  likewise.”  This  ar¬ 
ticle  is  written  in  the  .same  spirit,  with  the  full  conviction  that 
it  is  by  no  means  “  the  last  word  of  wisdcnu  ”  on  the  educa¬ 
tional  exhibits  at  St.  Louis. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  expositions,  education 
was  splendidly  installed  in  its  own  palace — the  most  heautiful 
building  on  the  grounds,  as  well  as  one  of  the  largest.  The 
chief  of  the  department  of  education  was  Mr.  Howard  J. 
Rogers  of  New  York,  and  too  high  praise  cannot  be  accorded 
him  for  the  wisdom,  good  judgment,  as  well  as  the  exact 
knowledge  of  his  work,  which  marked  his  administration. 

The  jury  sy.stem  was  eminently  .satisfactory — there  were 
three  groui)S  in  the  educational  jury — grou])  first  embraced 
elementary  education  from  the  kindergarten  thru  the 
grammar  grades;  group  second,  secondary  education,  which 
included  high  schools,  academies,  and  non-degree-conferring 
normal  schools;  group  third  embraced  higher  education  in  all 
its  branches,  h'ach  foreign  country  which  made  an  exhibit 
was  entitled  to  a  member  on  the  jury.  The  chairman  and 
secretary  of  each  group  were  American,  the  vice-chairman  a 
foreigner.  This  plan  worked  well  and  seemed  to  give  general 
satisfaction.  The  awards  of  the  group  juries  were  submitted 
to  a  department  jury,  which  consisted  of  the  chairman  and 
vice-chairman  of  each  group  for  revision,  and  finally  went  to 
the  sujjerior  jury  for  confirmation.  Thus  every  award  was 
safeguarded  and  the  whole  desire  of  the  jurors  appeared  to 
be  to  do  the  fair  thing;  certainly  no  exhibitor  who  had  a  just 
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cause  of  complaint  went  unheard.  The  jurors  did  their  work 
in  a  remarkably  short  space  of  time;  group  second  finished  in 
less  than  three  weeks ;  the  hours  were  long,  often  commencing 
at  nine  a.  m.,  and  it  was  always  five  o’clock  before  voting  was 
over  on  the  day’s  work.  This  group  worked  collectively,  that 
is  visited  the  exhibits  together ;  thus  each  had  the  benefit  of  the 
criticism  of  all.  The  absence  of  American  women  on  all  the 
juries  was  remarked.  As  elementary  and  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  in  America  is  largely  in  their  hands  it  was  singular  that 
but  two  American  women  were  members  of  group  one,  and 
not  one  of  group  two.  The  .American  jurors  were  paid 
seven  dollars  a  day;  the  foreign  jurors  were  not  paid,  but  as 
most  of  them  were  government  employees  it  is  likely  some 
compensation  was  made  them  for  their  heavy  expenses  at  St. 
Louis.  In  group  two  the  following  countries  were  repre¬ 
sented:  Belgium,  Brazil.  Cuba,  France,  Germany,  Japan, 
Sweden,  and  America.  Russia  and  Spain  made  no  e.xhibit ; 
Italy  made  none  in  .secondary  education;  England  had  a  fair 
exhibit,  but  for  some  reason  declare<l  it  hors  concours. 
Naturally  the  United  States  had  the  largest  exhibit.  Thus, 
after  three  weeks’  study  and  comparison  of  the  results  achieved 
by  the  American  and  foreign  systems,  a  fair  conception  could 
be  formed  of  the  meaning  which  the  word  education  has 
acquired  in  its  process  of  evolution  during  the  last  twenty 
years. 

Group  two  considered  the  five  following  points  in  making 
their  awards: 

Quality,  completeness,  form,  development,  installation. 

d'he  quality  of  the  exhibits  came  first,  and  then  the  com¬ 
pleteness.  In  some  the  quality  was  fine,  but  the  whole  was 
so  far  from  complete,  so  limited  in  scope,  that  often  a  more 
complete  exhibit'of  not  so  fine  a  quality  was  given  a  higher 
award.  Under  the  word  development  was  included  any 
exhibit  which  gave  evidence  of  original  research  or  thought, 
and  suggested  work  for  future  development.  No  normal 
schools  in  the  American  exhibits  were  accepted  which  did  not 
exact  for  entrance  a  high-school  course,  or  its  equivalent,  and 
four  years  of  training  or  its  equivalent. 
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The  classification  which  was  adopted  by  the  foreign  ex¬ 
hibitors  was,  of  course,  accepted  by  the  jurors  and  the  exhibits 
judged  accordingly. 

The  foreign  educational  exhibits  were  splendidly  installed, 
notably  those  of  Germany,  France,  and  Japan.  The  French 
was  very  artistic,  but  the  colors  used  were  rather  neutral — 
gray  and  purple  predominating,  which  gave  too  somber  an 
effect  when  employed  in  so  large  a  space.  There  was,  how¬ 
ever,  a  fine  reserve  about  the  whole  exhibit. 

The  installation  of  the  German  was  truly  gorgeous,  even 
bordering  at  times  on  the  grotesque,  a  tendency  which  makes 
itself  felt  in  all  the  art  work  and  furniture  of  Germany,  and 
it  is  one  her  artists  and  artisans  should  take  care  not  to 
exaggerate.  A  few  dragons  and  sphinxes  are  interesting,  but 
a  large  number  can  easily  be  made  ridiculous.  This  gro¬ 
tesqueness  is  not  noticeable  in  school  drawings  or  in  the  use  of 
color,  which  use  is  rare.  Everything  connected  with  school 
buildings  and  furniture,  etc.,  is  severely  simple;  it  seems  a 
later  development  of  the  Germanic  mind — perhaps  comes  as 
a  relief  after  the  exact  training  of  the  schools.  In  all  the 
above-mentioned  countries  the  exhibits  of  secondary  education 
were  absolutely  complete,  especially  in  Germany,  France. 
P»elgium,  Sweden,  and  Japan ;  there  were  photographs  of  the 
buildings  inside  and  outside,  models  of  the  furniture  and  of 
the  a])paratus  in  use,  copies  of  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
state  and  municipal  school  administration ;  also  of  the  di¬ 
plomas  conferred ;  charts  showing  the  curriculums  of  study 
and  statistics  of  all  sorts.  The  actual  work  of  the  pupils  was 
there,  as  corrected  by  the  professors  and  uncopied  by  the  pupil 
— no  attempt  was  made  to  create  a  false  impression,  on  the 
contrary  there  was  an  honest  effort  to  show  the  average.  The 
curriculums  of  the  schools  were  embodied  in  charts,  which  gave 
the  studies  of  each  year,  and  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to 
each  study — even  the  curriculums  of  the  trade  schools  were 
given.  Belgium  adopted  this  manner  of  explaining  the  school 
system :  A  large  chart  was  painted  on  the  wall  of  the  pavilion, 
illustrating  secondary  education ;  one  would  see  at  a  glance  the 
studies  of  each  group  of  schools  and  the  amount  of  time 
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given  to  each.  Foreign  languages  are  taught  simultaneously 
with  the  mother  tongue,  and  a  seemingly  large  amount  of  time 
is  given  to  this  study.  French  is  taught  with  German  in 
Germany;  English  and  German  with  French  in  France  and 
Belgium,  and  English,  French,  and  German  in  Japan.  A 
truly  remarkable  degree  of  proficiency  was  evinced  by  -the 
written  exercises  in  foreign  languages  as  well  as  a  surprising 
knowledge  of  foreign  literatures.  In  the  state  schools  the 
study  of  Greek  was  not  prominent  but  Latin  was  very  general. 
In  the  clerical  schools,  or  in  those  carried  on  by  private  corpo¬ 
rations,  the  classical  courses  were  in  the  front  rank.  The 
drawing  in  foreign  schools  is  not  as  good  as  in  the  American, 
but  manual  training  is  on  a  better  basis,  as  the  educational, 
and  not  the  trade  or  art  idea  predominates.  Color  is  not  used 
in  the  secondary  schools,  at  least  there  were  few  examples, 
excei)t  in  Sweden,  where  the  work  of  normal  and  high  school 
students  in  color  was  a  marvel,  only  ecpialed  by  that  of  the 
Japanese.  Boys  and  girls  are  not  in  the  same  schools  when 
they  reach  ihe  secondary  period;  the  manual-training  courses 
for  the  girls'  schools  are  entirely  different  from  those  given  the 
boys.  Sewing  is  a  conspicuous  branch,  and  it  is  so  perfect, 
especially  in  the  French  and  Japanese  secondary  schools,  as 
to  rank  with  the  arts.  All  the  foreign  educational  systems 
seemed  to  have  gained  in  elasticity  during  the  last  ten  years — 
taking  on  new  studies  or  changing  the  methods  of  teaching 
the  old  as  the  occasion  rec|uired.  Germany  has  evolved  com¬ 
plete  industrial  and  commercial  courses  from  the  elementary 
to  the  higher  technical  schools.  In  Belgium  there  have  been 
instituted  by  the  government  special  post-graduate  courses 
suited  to  the  rec|uirements  of  different  localities — in  mining, 
where  the  locality  is  a  minin'g  one;  in  maritime  science  on  the 
seaboard  towns  and  villages,  etc.  Germany  has  a  system  of 
trade  schools,  directed  and  subsidized  by  the  government, 
which  are  highly  specialized,  and  in  which  the  trades  are 
taught  practically,  and  not  educationally. 

Religion  is  taught  in  all  the  state  schools  of  Belgium,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  Sweden — about  three  hours  a  week  in  the  high 
school  grades — and  the  clergy  of  the  three  largest  denomina- 
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tions,  Catholic,  Hebrew,  and  Protestant,  conduct  the  classes. 
P'rance  is  making  some  interesting  experiments  in  the  state 
schools  with  a  new  system  of  ethical  teaching,  it  is  claimed 
with  good  results.  “  Anti-alcoholism,”  as  it  is  called,  is  a 
prominent  feature  of  moral  teaching  in  both  France  and  Bel¬ 
gium,  as  is  the  teaching  of  economy  and  right  expenditure. 
Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  government  schools 
of  all  these  countries;  money,  time,  and  expert  knowledge 
are  contributed  beyond  measure  to  insure  their  success.  The 
men  and  women  who  direct  the  state  educational  systems  are 
persons  of  broad  and  generous  culture,  distinguished  by  a 
sincere  pride  in  their  profession  and  an  almost  passionate 
patriotism. 

A  special  word  of  commendation  must  be  given  to  the  Jap¬ 
anese  exhibit  of  secondary  education;  the  written  exercises, 
submitted  in  French,  English,  and  German,  were  remarkable. 
e\  en  to  the  use  of  idioms,  also  the  really  wonderful  art  work 
of  the  normal  schools  for  both  men  and  women.  The  women 
excelled  in  drawing  and  coloring  water-life — lx)th  plants  and 
animals — and  the  color  was  handled  with  skill  and  delicacy, 
being  in  some  cases  only  suggestive,  as  it  were.  The  weaving 
of  fabrics,  the  sewing  and  embroidery  in  the  Girls’  Normal 
School  were  equally  noteworthy,  and  were  only  approached 
by  the  pupils  in  the  French  schools.  It  was  apparent  from 
all  the  exhibits  that  state  education  for  girls  was  rapidly  gain- 
ing  ground ;  girls’  secondary  and  normal  schools  are  being 
established  in  all  the  foreign  countries,  Germany,  France. 
Sweden,  and  Belgium  being  in  the  vanguard  of  the  movement. 

All  private  schools  in  these  countries,  whether  conducted 
by  the  clergy  or  under  lay  direction,  are  supervised  by  the 
government ;  the  teachers  must  pass  the  same  examinations 
as  do  those  in  the  state  schools ;  the  diplomas  of  these  schools 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  recognized  as  equal  to  those  conferred 
by  the  state.  In  fact  governments  keep  a  close  watch  on  the 
curriculums  of  all  the  schools,  public  or  private,  lay  or  clerical, 
and  insist  that  a  certain  standard  of  excellence  should  be  main¬ 
tained.  In  Belgium  the  government  schools  are  gaining 
l)upils  who  desire  to  secure  a  practical  education,  while  the 
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private  schools  are  attracting  tliose  who  wish  to  pursue  a  clas¬ 
sical  training.  The  school  systems  of  Germany,  France,  and 
Japan  are  highly  centralized,  and  the  unifonnity  of  the  results 
is  striking.  These  nations  have  a  very  definite  idea  of  what 
they  want  of  the  schools,  as  well  as  a  definite  definition  of  the 
word  education. 

The  Spanish-American  countries  evinced  great  progress  in 
modern  conceptions  of  education,  and  were  very  proud  of  the 
showing  they  made,  Cuba,  Brazil,  and  the  Argentine  Repub¬ 
lic  were  naturally  in  the  lead.  Twenty-two  foreign  countries 
made  educational  exhibits. 

No  such  opportunity  to  study  the  development  of  educa¬ 
tion,  especially  of  the  American  public-school  system,  has 
ever  before  been  possible,  for  in  the  space  allotted  to  the 
United  States  thirty-one  states  and  three  territories  made 
exhibits,  as  did  also  several  of  the  large  cities.  There  was  no 
uniformity  of  installation,  each  state  being  a  law  unto  itself, 
not  alone  in  arrangement  and  classification,  but  also  in  the 
architectural  features.  Many  state  and  city  exhibits  repre¬ 
sented  an  immense  outlay  both  in  time  and  money,  while 
others  were  content  with  merely  hanging  up  photographs  and 
examples  of  drawing,  and  placing  on  the  tables,  sometimes 
haphazard,  the  copy-books  containing  the  work  of  the  pupils. 
Some  of  the  states  which  made  so  meager  an  exhibit  did  so 
from  no  lack  of  funds,  except,  perhaps,  in  several  of  the  South¬ 
ern  states,  but  because  the  state  system  of  public  schools  was 
so  little  centralized  that  no  one  apparently  knew  what  was  ap¬ 
propriate,  thus  anything  sent  was  installed.  The  striking 
feature  of  all  the  exhibits,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  was  the 
prominent  place  given  to  drawing  and  manual  training.  It 
was  at  the  Centennial  that  the  first  exhibit  was  made  of  the 
drawing  of  pupils  of  the  public  schools,  and  that  the  Sloyd 
work  of  the  Swedish  schools  attracted  the  notice  of  educators ; 
since  then  the  entire  system  of  education  has  been  revolu¬ 
tionized,  not  alone  in  the  elementary,  but  also  in  the  secondary 
schools,  as  the  introduction  of  these  two  powerful  educational 
factors  has  resulted  in  the  organization  of  highly  specialized 
courses  of  study.  The  manual  training  and  manual  training 
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high  schools  are  the  result  of  the  movement,  and  the  exhibits 
from  these  schools  were  extensive  and  suggestive.  In  all  the 
high  schools,  manual-training  and  otherwise,  the  drawing  of 
the  pupils  is  remarkably  good,  especially  the  mechanical. 
From  the  examples  of  the  work  in  history,  physics,  penman¬ 
ship,  and  composition,  the  pupils  of  these  specialized  schools 
are  holding  their  own  with  those  of  the  high  schools  where 
the  work  is  purely  academic.  While  the  drawing  of  the  high 
school  students  showed  great  proficiency  the  work  exhibited 
by  some  of  the  normal  schools,  both  in  drawing  and  in  the 
use  of  color,  was  very  poor.  The  question  naturally  arises  as 
to  the  effect  on  the  artistic  education  of  such  crude  teaching 
and  such  false  color  estimates.  Certainly  some  preliminary 
training  is  required  before  so  illusive  and  delicate  a  medium 
of  thought  as  color  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  teachers. 

The  examples  of  manual  training  exhibited  were  very  fine, 
but  in  some  schools  this  branch  of  study  overstepped  the 
bounds  of  education,  and  the  work  should  be  judged  as  would 
that  from  a  trade  school  or  an  art  institute,  as  it  showed  that 
too  large  a  proportion  of  school  time  has  been  devoted  to 
this  branch. 

Several  of  the  installations  were  made  entirely  by  the  pupils 
and  were  so  elaborate  as  to  have  required  months  of  labor; 
while  the  furniture  was  in  many  cases  really  artistic,  yet 
such  work  had  no  place  in  a  high  school  exhibit,  where  cer¬ 
tainly  the  aim  should  be  to  give  the  student  the  liberal  educa¬ 
tion  which  will  serve  as  a  foundation  for  all  trades  and 
professions. 

The  installation  of  the  Massachusetts  schools  was  artistic 
and  dignified;  the  entire  educational  system  was  admirably 
represented  both  for  quality  and  completeness.  There  was 
much  that  was  suggestive,  but  special  mention  should  be  made 
of  the  work  in  psychology,  which  was  both  original  and  sug¬ 
gestive;  the  half  day  passed  in  judging  the  Massachusetts 
exhibits  was  a  real  joy,  as  it  gave  hope  for  the  future  that, 
as  it  was  possible  to  attain  so  high  a  degree  of  excellence  in 
one  state,  others  might  in  time  do  likewise.  As  space  was 
limited  the  plan  was  adopted  of  requiring  each  district  to  con- 
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tribute  one  special  line  of  work,  thus  giving  a  full  exhibit 
without  overcrowding  or  duplication. 

The  New  York  exhibit  of  secondary  schools  was  also  ad¬ 
mirable — those  of  the  cities,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  being 
superior  to  those  of  the  state.  This  was  the  case  in  all  the 
states  except  in  Massachusetts.  The  consolidation  of  the 
various  educational  interests  and  governing  bodies  of  the 
state  under  one  head,  and  that  head  Dr.  Draper,  will  bring 
into  the  schools  uniformity  of  methods  and  a  consequent  rise 
in  standard.  There  were  in  the  New  York  exhibit  several 
fine  models  of  high  and  normal  school  buildings  made  by  the 
students.  These  models  show  a  great  advance  in  school  ar¬ 
chitecture,  being  beautiful  and  well  adapted  to  school  uses : 
there  was  also  a  wise  restraint  in  the  use  of  ornamentation, 
which  speaks  well  for  the  good  taste  of  school  architects.  In 
fact,  school  architecture  in  all  the  states  has  immensely  im¬ 
proved  since  the  Columbian  Exposition. 

The  brevity  of  this  article  makes  it  impossible  to  speak  in 
detail  of  each  state  exhibit — to  note  its  qualities  and  its  defects. 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  the  city  of  St.  Louis  seemed, 
to  the  writer,  to  have  in  their  secondary  schools  the  true  con¬ 
ception  of  secondary  education,  and  therefore  to  have  secured 
some  harmony  of  school  organization;  and  the  students  from 
their  high  schools  were  evidently  well  prepared  to  enter 
college,  the  professional  or  technical  schools — in  other  words 
to  take  up  the  work  of  the  higher  education,  having  received 
that  general  culture  and  training  which  fitted  them  for  special¬ 
ization. 

Dean  Faneuil  D.  Weisse  of  New  York  says  that  “  A  tenta¬ 
tive  definition  of  secondary  education  is  e([uivalent  to  high 
school  education — the  resultant  program  is  partly  cultural, 
partly  industrial,  or  it  is  a  heterogeneous  adaptation  of  these 
three  elements  and  secondary  education  lacks  unity  of  pur¬ 
pose.” 

Everyone  who  has  studied  the  exhibits  in  St.  Louis  will 
indorse  this  conservative  statement.  From  fourteen  to 
eighteen  years  of  age,  the  high  school  student  often  pursues 
an  indefinite  line  of  study  which  leads  nowhere,  or  is  forced 
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to  prepare  for  college  and  university  examinations,  of  whicli 
the  larger  number  of  those  who  take  them  can  never  avail 
themselves,  thus  these  valuable  years  are  often  misspent  and 
count  for  little  in  the  life  training.  Many  of  the  foreign 
educational  systems  meet  this  difficulty  by  greater  specializa¬ 
tion  of  secondary  schools,  and  by  lengthening  the  period  of 
secondary  education ;  thus,  the  first  two  years  of  the  American 
college  work  is  practically  accomplished  in  the  secondary 
school ;  thus  the  Realschule  of  Germany  fits  its  students  for 
industrial  and  commercial  life,  saving  time  and  strength ;  and 
certainly  in  America  it  is  a  matter  of  grave  necessity  that  both 
should  be  husbanded. 

The  teaching  of  foreign  languages,  in  which  study  it  is  so 
necessary  for  a  business  man  to  be  proficient,  is  very  defective 
in  American  public  schools;  German  is  better  taught  than 
French.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  American  boys  and 
girls  find  the  study  of  languages  so  hard,  unless  it  is  because 
they  are  so  badly  taught ;  in  some  copy-books  of  corrected 
exercises  really  naive  mistakes  were  overlooked  by  the  teacher. 
Foreig^i  children  learn  mcxlern  languages  with  ease,  and 
Americans,  as  a  mixed  race,  should  have  equal  facility,  and 
yet,  at  a  glance,  it  can  be  seen  that  their  only  interest  in  these 
studies  is  to  secure  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  them  to  be  able 
to  pass  college  examinations.  As  one  of  the  jurors  remarked  : 
“  It  seems  to  be  a  species  of  language  which  might  be  named 
college  French  or  German.” 

A  large  number  of  normal  schools,  from  their  own  show¬ 
ing,  do  an  immense  amount  of  academic  work — they  certainly 
are  not  purely  technical  “  to  teach  teachers,”  but  in  many 
secondary  studies  are  taught.  In  no  way  could  the  standard 
of  teaching  be  more  easily  raised  than  by  insisting  that  the 
state  normal  schools  be  purely  technical. 

The  teaching  profession  should  be  made  more  attractive  to 
men ;  the  foreign  school  systems  are  too  exclusively  masculine 
— American  too  feminine.  If  in  any  profession  the  balance 
between  the  sexes  should  be  maintained  it  is  certainly  in  that 
of  teaching.  The  fact  that  it  is  at  present  almost  a  woman’s 
monopoly  is  to  be  regretted :  an  army  of  women  teachers. 
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under  the  direction  of  a  small  number  of  highly  specialized 
men,  usually  well  on  in  life,  brings  about  a  certain  sex  sub¬ 
servience  which  is  fatal  to  progress.  The  principals  are,  in 
the  large  m.ajority  of  cases,  men,  and  do  not  consult  with  the 
teachers,  but  rather  issue  orders,  and  as  women  are  rarely  in 
administrative  positions  in  the  public  schools,  and  not  always 
represented  on  the  school  boards,  they  are  placed  at  a  great 
disadvantage.  If  coeducation  is  a  good  thing,  and  recent 
statistics  go  to  prove  that  the  public  so  considers  it,  then 
coteaching  is  even  a  better  thing.  Every  effort  should  be 
made  to  pay  good  salaries  and  to  increase,  not  alone  the 
material  rewards,  but  the  consideration  in  which  the  profes¬ 
sion  is  held. 

riie  states  spend  money  lavishly  for  schools;  there  is  a 
spirit  of  intellectual  hospitality  towards  modern  educational 
aims ;  the  nation  is  virile  and  intelligent,  so  that  all  is  favor¬ 
able  for  a  high  standard  of  public  education.  It  is  often  said 
that  the  American  public-school  system  turns  out  a  finer  race 
of  men  and  women  than  do  those  of  other  countries,  but  there 
are  certain  economic  and  physical  conditions  which  greatly 
favor  the  American,  and  which  alone  would  account  ftu'  the 
racial  superiority — if  it  exists. 

The  free  development  of  individuality,  the  lessened  strain 
for  a  livelihoo<l,  the  larger  liberty  for  women  both  in  the 
family  and  in  economic  life — all  these  causes  are  sufficient  to 
develop  a  more  intellectual  race,,  and  one  physically  strong. 

The  attention  of  educators,  as  well  as  the  interest  of  the 
public,  centered  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  chiefly  on 
elementary  and  higher  education ;  this  is  not  surprising,  as  the 
larger  number  of  children  never  ]>ass  beyond  the  grammar 
grades,  while  those  of  the  wealthy  classes  are  sent  to  private 
schools  whose  chief  aim  is  to  prepare  their  pupils  to  pass  the 
special  university  examinations.  Thus  in  this  country  the 
cause  of  secondary  education  has  been  more  or  less  over¬ 
looked,  while  in  Europe  it  has  received  a  great  impetus  from 
the  consideration  given  it  by  the  various  governments,  which 
has  resulted,  especially  in  Germany,  in  the  development  of  a 
state  system  of  secondary  education,  well  classified  and 
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systematized.  The  ever-growing  demand  for  good  teachers 
in  the  elementary  schools  has  made  it  difficult  to  secure  good 
teachers  for  the  high  schools.  In  some  of  the  Western  states 
the  lack  of  good  teaching  was  specially  noticeable  in  the  high- 
school  exhibits. 

The  public  schools  cannot  be  too  carefully  guarded,  and  it 
is  most  important  that  the  citizens  should  keep  in  mind  the 
large  role  which  state  education  plays  in  the  destiny  of  a 
republic.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  exhibits,  the  foreign 
and  the  best  of  the  American,  cannot  be  retained  in  the  United 
States — to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  educational  museum ;  seeing 
in  concrete  form  the  results  of  school  work,  as  well  as  a  com¬ 
parison  of  methods,  would  be  of  incalculable  advantage  to  the 
teaching  profession. 

Ellen  M.  Henrotin 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


ON  READING  GREEK 


The  average  young  man  who  graduates  from  college  and 
enters  upon  life  as  a  teacher  of  Greek  begins  his  work  with  a 
sincere  and  genuine  ambition  to  do  his  best,  for  himself  and  for 
his  pupils.  He  intends  to  push  forward  his  studies,  to  broaden 
and  deepen  his  scholarship,  for  which  his  college  course  has 
laid  the  foundation,  and  thus,  incidentally,  to  raise  him¬ 
self  to  a  high  and  honorable  place  in  the  profession!  Above 
all  things  he  means  to  enlarge  his  acquaintance  with  Greek 
literature.  He  remembers  the  impressive  words  of  Horace, 

“  Vos  exemplaria  Graeca 
Nocturna  versate  manu,  versate  diurna,’’ 

and  he  has  perhaps  heard  from  some  earnest  professor  the 
emphatic  advice  of  the  great  Ritschl  to  the  young  philologist, 
“  Lesen — viel  lesen — sehr  viel  lesen — moglichst  viel  lesen.” 
And  so  he  decides  that  sometime  and  somehow  he  must  make 
himself  familiar  with  that  great  literature  which  he  has  learned 
to  admire,  but  of  which  his  college  course  has  given  him  only 
a  taste.* 

But  when  he  has  secured  a  position,  as  secondary  teacher,  or 
instructor  or  professor  in  a  small  college,  and  actually  begins 
his  work,  he  discovers  that  there  are  many  apparently  insuper¬ 
able  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  realization  of  his  hope  to 
read  the  Greek  writers.  His  hours  of  teaching  are  long  and 
arduous  and  seem  to  e.xhaust  all  his  strength  and  vitality.  The 
preparation  of  his  daily  lessons,  if  he  is  conscientious,  is  no 
light  task.  He  has  no  Greek  books  beyond  his  undergradu¬ 
ate  texts  and  no  well-stocked  public  or  university  library  is 
accessible.  More  depressing  still  is  the  fact  that  he  finds  no 
stimulus  to  work  in  the  community  in  which  he  lives.  No  one 
around  him  is  reading  Greek,  and  his  friends  look  with  mild 

'  Few  read  a  thousand  pages  of  Greek  before  graduating.  Many  begin  teaching 
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wonder,  if  not  with  actual  disapprobation,  upon  a  man  wlio  has 
so  strange  a  taste.  “  Does  he  not  know  enough  about  Greek 
already?  If  not,  why  does  he  attempt  to  teach?” 

But  let  us  assume  that  our  young  teacher  has  enough  of 
iron  in  his  character  to  overcome  these  preliminary  diffi¬ 
culties.  He  no  sooner  faces  the  task  before  him  than  he  is 
confronted  by  the  most  discouraging  fact  of  all.  The  extent 
of  Greek  literature  is  so  vast,  the  writers  are  so  numerous  and 
so  difficult,  that  the  effort  to  make  himself  acquainted  with 
them  seems  hopeless.  Where  shall  he  begin?  How  can  the 
few  moments  of  leisure  which  he  has  at  his  disposal  enable  him 
to  make  any  impression  ujxm  the  mighty  mass  of  books  he 
ought  to  read?  His  courage  fails  him,  and  he  decides  that  he 
must  at  least  postpone  the  attempt  till  his  circumstances  are 
more  favorable.  And  so  he  drifts  along,  giving  more  and 
more  of  his  time  to  administrative  and  committee  work,  to 
activity  in  club  or  church  or  society,  and  to  miscellaneous  read¬ 
ing  in  the  attractive  ]X)pular  magazines  (to  keep  himself 
“abreast  of  the  (juestions  of  the  day”),  till,  after  ten  years, 
he  awakes  to  the  fact  that,  far  from  making  progress,  he  has 
actually  gone  backward  in  scholarship.  His  interest  in  his 
Greek  classes  grows  dull,  and  he  begins  to  doubt  wdiether  Greek 
is  not,  after  all,  a  subject  too  far  removed  from  the  daily  inter¬ 
ests  of  modern  life  to  survive  as  a  school  or  college  discipline. 
And  so  another  enthusiastic  and  promising  young  Hellenist  is 
lost. 

It  is  my  object  in  this  ]>aper  to  show  that  such  a  lame  and 
iiuiK)tent  conclusion  can  be  avoided,  that  scholarship  can  grow 
even  under  adverse  circumstances;  and,  especially,  to  point  out 
that  it  is  not  impossible  to  obtain  a  respectable  acquaintance 
with  the  wonderful  literature  of  ancient  Greece,  even  for  the 
hard-worked  and  pwrly  paid  teacher  without  access  to  a  library. 
In  fact,  success  under  such  conditions  is  not  only  possible,  but 
it  has  actually  been  won,  and  is  ])eing  won  today  by  many  an 
energetic  worker.  If  we  should  inquire  into  the  history  of  the 
men  who  are  l(M)ked  up  to  as  the  leading  classical  scholars  in 
the  United  l^tates  at  the  present  moment,  w'e  should  p)erhaps 
be  surprised  to  find  how  many  of  them  began  their  careers  as 
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teachers  and  students  under  just  such  circumstances  as  we  have 
described.  In  scholarship,  as  in  other  departments  of  life, 
there  are  a  few  favorites  of  fortune  who  have  had  from  the 
outset  every  advantage  in  the  way  of  training  and  opportunity 
and  leisure.  Such  men,  if  they  display  ability  and  industry 
commensurate  with  their  privileges,  will  undoubtedly  maintain 
the  superiority  over  their  less  fortunate  competitors.  But 
among  those  who  now  stand  at  the  front  there  are  many  who 
ha\e  risen  without  the  assistance  of  fortune,  and  whose  schol¬ 
arly  progress  in  their  earlier  years  was  secured  only  by  indomi¬ 
table  effort  in  the  fact  of  difficulties  which  seemed  insuper¬ 
able, — men  to  whom  every  hour  of  study  and  every  new  book 
meant  the  most  rigid  economy  of  time  and  money. 

Suppose,  then,  that  our  young  student,  fired  by  these  exam¬ 
ples,  determines  that  in  spite  of  all  hindrances  he  will  make 
himself  acquainted  with  Greek  literature.  What  are  the  nature 
and  scope  of  the  task  which  lies  before  him?  What  authors 
must  he  read,  and  how  much  time  will  this  require?  Greek 
literature  is  indeed  boundless,  and  when  hundreds  of  volumes 
have  been  read,  there  are  still  hundreds  more  which  are  well 
worth  the  perusal.  And  yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  compile  a  list 
of  books  and  writers  of  comparatively  limited  extent,  which 
includes  all  that  the  young  scholar  need  feel  that  he  must  read 
in  order  to  retain  his  own  self-respect.  Opinions  will  differ  in 
detail,  but  all  competent  judges  will  agree  that  the  secondary 
teacher,  or  professor  in  a  small  college,  who  has  read  the  books 
in  the  following  list,  is  a  thoroly  live  man,  with  an  eminently 
respectable  knowledge  of  Greek  literature.  (The  unit  of 
measurement  is  the  Teubner  page,  and  the  complete  extant 
works  of  each  author  are  included,  unless  otherwise  stated.) 


Poets 

Pages 

Homer  .... 

. 

Lyric  Fragments 

. 250 

I’indar  and  Bacchylides  . 

200 

•lischylus 

. 300 

Sophocles 

. 3'^5 

Euripides 

. 9'5 

Aristophanes  . 

. 612 

Theocritus 

.  .  •  .  .  140 

3693 
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Historians 


Herodotus . 

750 

Thucydides . 

.  600 

Xenophon  . 

•  »30o 

Orators 

Demosthenes . 

1 140 

vtschines  ....... 

.  198 

Isocrates  . 

510 

Lysias  ........ 

233 

Isaeus  . . 

154 

Andocides,  Dinarchus,  Lycurgus,  Antiphon 

535 

2770 

Philosophers 

Plato  (Kttthyphro,  Apology,  Crito,  Phcrdo,  Sympo¬ 
sium,  Phiedrus,  Charmides,  Laches,  Lysis, 

Protagoras,  Gorgias,  Ion,  Menexenus,  Re¬ 
public)  . 920 

Aristotle  (Poetics,  lithics.  Politics,  Constitution  of 

the  Athenians')  .......  630 

1550 

Total  10,663 

A  total  of  more  than  ten  thousand  pages  may  seem  formida- 
hle  enough,  hut  like  other  formidable  tasks,  it  will  yield  to  a 
persistent  attack.  Suppose  that  the  student  finds  that  he  can 
devote  to  reading  a  few  minutes  each  evening,  after  the  next 
day’s  lessons  are  prepared,  and  two  or  three  hours  on  Saturday 
morning.  In  this  way  he  can  certainly  cover  fifteen  pages  per 
week,  or  more  than  seven  hundred  pages  per  year,  and  by  allow¬ 
ing  two  or  three  hundred  pages  more  for  vacation  reading,  he 
will  easily  bring  up  his  annual  progress  to  a  thousand  pages.  If 
he  can  accomjjlish  this,  the  problem  is  solved,  for  in  ten  years,  or 
by  the  time  his  apprenticeship  as  a  teacher  is  over,  and  he  is 
ready  for  a  higher  position,  the  whole  list  of  books  is  com¬ 
pleted.  and  he  can  really  begin  to  feel  at  home  in  Greek  litera¬ 
ture. 

So  much  for  the  question  of  time.  Rut  where  are  the  books 
to  be  found?  The  student  will  already  own  a  grammar  and 
lexicon,  but  probably  no  complete  texts.  His  reading  will  very 
likely  be  solitary,  with  no  older  scholar  at  hand  to  consult  in 
case  of  difficulty.  He  must,  therefore,  have  the  very  best  edi¬ 
tions,  with  the  fullest  and  most  helpful  notes,  since  nothing  is 
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more  discouraging  than  to  feel  that  what  has  been  read  has 
not  been  thoroly  understood.  The  bare  text  will  hence  be  poor 
economy,  and  the  student  must  be  prei)ared  to  buy  books,  and 
good  ones.  But  the  expense  need  not  exceed  the  possibilities  of 
the  smallest  income.  Homer,  for  example,  will  probably  be 
chosen  for  the  first  year’s  reading,  since  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
are  fundamental  in  importance,  and  present  few  difficulties 
in  a  cursory  perusal.  The  complete  text  of  Homer  in  the  ad¬ 
mirable  Ameis-Hentze  edition  (or  the  Munro-Merry  editions,  if 
the  student  knows  no  German)  can  be  bought  for  six  dollars, 
and  this,  with  the  cheaj)  but  satisfactory  Homeric  Lexicon  of 
Autenrieth  in  the  revised  American  translation,  furnishes  a 
complete  ecpiipment  for  the  first  year.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  an  average  ex])ense  of  ten  dollars  per  year  would  ])rovide 
the  best  editions  of  all  the  authors  named  in  the  list,  and  the 
satisfaction  which  the  student  would  feel,  as  the  line  of  immor¬ 
tal  works  lengthened  u])on  the  shelf  from  year  to  year,  would 
be  no  slight  compensation  for  the  self-denial  which  they  cost.® 

No  discouragement  need  be  felt  if  the  rate  of  progress  should 
be  slow  at  first.  'I'he  ac(|uisition  of  a  (ireek  vocabulary  is  no 
slight  task,  and  Greek  at  best  is  not  an  easy  language.  But 
power  and  readiness  will  come  little  by  little,  and  two 
or  three  thousand  ])ages  will  be  read  in  the  tenth  year  more 
easily  than  one  thousand  in  the  first.  Rarely  at  first,  but  more 
and  more  frequently  as  the  months  go  by,  the  meaning  of  a 
whole  sentence  will  flash  upon  the  student’s  mind  with  no  con¬ 
scious  effort,  and  he  will  begin  to  read  his  Greek,  as  it  was 
meant  to  be  read,  face  to  face,  without  an  interpreter. 

To  undertake  such  a  course  of  reading  as  I  have  suggested 
will  require  considerable  courage,  and  to  carry  it  thro  success- 

’  It  is  very  desirable  that  every  classical  student  should  be  in  communication  with 
a  German  bookseller,  since  German  books  can  be  bought  much  more  easily,  as 
well  as  economically,  in  Germany  than  in  the  United  States.  A  simple  postal- 
card  order,  written  in  English,  is  all  that  is  necessary,  and  the  book,  accompanied 
by  the  bill  (not  preceded  by  it),  will  be  brought  to  the  door  by  the  postman  in  a 
few  weeks.  The  bill  is  easily  paid  by  foreign  postal  order.  The  bookseller 
should  be  requested  to  send  all  books  bound.  This  adds  but  little  to  the  cost,  and 
is  included  in  the  above  estimate  of  prices.  Addresses  of  German  booksellers,  and 
advice  as  to  the  best  editions  to  purchase,  will  be  given  willingly  by  any  scholar 
with  whom  the  student  may  be  acquainted,  or  by  the  present  writer. 
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fully  will  call  for  a  higfh  degree  of  perseverance  and  determina¬ 
tion.  Hut  the  compensation  will  begin  at  once,  and  will  grow 
from  year  to  year.  At  the  very  outset,  the  teaching  of  prepar¬ 
atory  Homer  will  be  an  absolutely  different  thing  when  the 
teacher’s  knowledge  of  Homer  is  based,  not  on  a  wearisome 
repetition  of  the  required  three  or  six  books,  but  on  the  whole 
of  the  two  poems.  The  Homeric  vocabulary  and  grammar, 
and,  far  more  important,  the  Homeric  atmosphere,  will  now 
begin  to  be  a  real  thing  to  the  teacher,  and  thru  him  to  his 
pupils.  Not  that  he  will  seek  for  opportunities  to  display  his 
learning  in  the  classroom,  but  because  illustrations  and  xom- 
parisons  will  throng  spontaneously  to  his  mind  at  every  point, 
and  thus  Homer  will  live  upon  his  lips.  And  as  each  new 
author  is  added  to  his  stock,  the  same  pleasant  experience  will 
be  renewed  for  him.  Each  will  shed  so  much  light  upon  the 
others  that  the  student  will  say  to  himself :  “  How  have  I 

been  able  to  exist  so  long  without  an  acquaintance  with  this 
indispensable  poet,  or  historian,  or  orator,  or  philosopher?” 
He  will  enjoy  his  teaching  with  a  new  zest,  and  his  pupils  will 
catch  the  inspiration  of  his  activity,  for  real  learning  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  cannot  be  concealed.  There  is  nothing  which  so 
surely  arouses  the  interest  of  the  pupil  in  the  teacher,  as  well 
as  in  the  subject,  as  the  knowledge  that  the  teacher  is  himself 
a  student  and  a  learner.  ”  There  must  be  something  in  Greek, 
after  all,”  the  boy  will  say,  “  for  our  teacher  is  reading  it  all 
the  time,  and  seems  to  think  that  nothing  else  is  so  interesting 
or  so  well  worth  while.” 

I  do  not  care  to  dwell  upon  the  lower  motive  of  self-in¬ 
terest,  tho  this,  too,  may  appeal  strongly  to  the  ambitious 
teacher.  Young  teachers  who  are  really  students  are  not  so 
numerous  as  to  escape  notice  in  the  crowd.  They  soon  become 
mnrked  men,  respected  by  their  colleagues  and  superiors,  and 
looked  upon  as  the  logical  candidates  for  better  positions.  The 
universities  are  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  young  men  who 
are  students  as  well  as  teachers,  and  teachers  as  well  as  stu¬ 
dents.  and  there  can  be  no  better  proof  of  fitness  for  a  higher 
position  than  the  habit  of  industrious  and  persistent  work,  in 
spite  of  every  obstacle,  in  a  lower  position. 
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But  the  surest  and  most  profound  reward  of  the  effort  will 
be  found  in  the  consciousness  of  progress  which  the  student 
himself  enjoys.  The  delightful  feeling  of  acquisition  and  grow¬ 
ing  knowledge  is  a  pleasure  which  defies  poverty  and  obscurity, 
which  external  misfortuncj  cannot  touch,  or  unenlightened 
boards  of  education  disturb.  To  spend  one’s  days  in  growing 
familiarity  with  those  eternal  masterpieces  of  thought  and  lan¬ 
guage,  and  in  unfolding  them  to  the  receptive  minds  of  the 
young,  is  a  rich  compensation  for  every  privation  of  the  teach¬ 
er’s  lot.  One  may  say,  indeed,  that  it  is  the  only  compensation, 
since  the  man  who  does  not  love  his  Greek  sufficiently  to  de¬ 
vote  himself  to  it  in  the  way  I  have  indicated,  or  in  some  better 
way,  would  certainly  be  happier  in  another  profession. 

Edward  Bull  Clapp 
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FIFTH  ANNUAL  KEPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

THE  EXAMINATIONS  OF  I905 

At  the  fifth  annual  meeting  of  tlie  College 
Organization  Entrance  Examination  Board,  held  at  Co¬ 

lumbia  University,  New  York,  November 
12,  1904,  President  Butler  of  Columbia  University  was  re- 
■  'elected  chairman;  Dean  TIurlbut  of  Harvard  University  was 

J  elected  vice-chairman ;  and  Professor  Fiske  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 

versity  was  re-elected  secretary  and  treasurer.  Dean  Pendle¬ 
ton  of  Wellesley  College,  President  Thwing  of  Western  Re¬ 
serve  University,  and  Mr.  Farrand  of  the  Newark  Academy 
were  elected  to  serve  with  the  chainnan  and  vice-chairman  as 
members  of  the  executive  committee. 

At  the  same  meeting  Harvard  University  and  the  North 
Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  were 
each  for  the  first  time  formally  represented.  During  the  year 
the  membership  of  the  Board  was  increased  further  by  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  Brown  University  and  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  The  total  membership  now  consists  of 
twenty-seven  universities  and  colleges  and  of  seven  secondary- 
school  representatives. 

In  addition  to  the  publications  mentioned  in 
Publications  previous  reports  of  the  secretary,  the  follow¬ 

ing  have  l.'een  issued  to  date ; 

Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary,  .  .  September  1,  1004 

This  report  published  in  the  Educational  Review  for  October,  1004, 
was  printed  also  separately  for  free  distribution  among  those  interested  in 
the  work  of  the  Board.  It  gives  an  account  of  the  operations  of  the 
Board  during  the  fourth  year  of  its  existence  and  is  accompanied  by  sta¬ 
tistical  tables  showing  in  detail  the  more  important  results  of  the  exami¬ 
nations. 

350 
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Document  No.  20 . December  i,  1904 

This  document  contains  the  constitution  of  the  Board,  the  list  of  sub¬ 
jects  in  which  examinations  were  offered  in  1905,  and  detailed  definitions 
of  the  requirements  in  each  subject.  A  copy  of  this  document  will  be  sent 
to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  ten  cents  in  po.stage  stamps. 

Document  No.  21 . December  15,  1904 

List  of  examiners  for  ago.s. 

Document  No.  22, . April  i,  1905 

List  of  places  at  which  arrangements  were  made  for  holding  examina¬ 
tions  June  19-24,  1905. 

Document  No.  23,  June  24,  1905 

List  of  subjects  in  which  examinations  will  be  offered  in  1906,  time 
schedule  of  the  examinations  to  l)e  held  June  18-23,  1906,  and  revised 

in.structions  to  candidates  for  examination  and  their  teachers. 

Examination  Questions  of  1905,  .  ,  .  August  30,  1905 

This  volume,  published  for  the  Board  by  Ginn  &  Company,  may  be 
obtained  thru  any  bookseller  for  sixty  cents  a  copy.  It  contains  all 
the  examination  questions  of  1905,  logether  with  the  names  of  the  exam¬ 
iners  who  framed  the  questions  in  each  subject  and  the  readers  who 
rated  the  answer-books  in  each  subject.  It  includes  also  the  time  schedule 
of  the  examinations  for  1905,  the  time  schedule  for  1906,  and  a  brief  ac¬ 
count  of  the  organization  and  aims  of  the  Board. 

While  the  annual  volume  of  examination  questions  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Colleg’e  Entrance  Examination  Board  has  met 
the  needs  of  many  candidates  for  examination  and  their 
teachers,  the  Board  has  been  constantly  in  receipt  of  com¬ 
munications  asking  for  the  questions  set  in  certain  subjects  in 
successive  years.  In  order  to  meet  this  demand  the  Board  has 
in  pre.ss  the  following  five  volumes : 

1.  Examination  questions  in  I>atin  and  Greek,  1901-1905. 

2.  Examination  questions  in  English  and  other  modem 
languages,  1901-1905. 

3.  Examination  que.stions  in  mathematics,  1901-1905. 

4.  Examination  questions  in  history,  1901-1905. 

5.  Examination  questions  in  the  natural  sciences  and  in 
drawing,  1901-1905. 

Besides  meeting  the  needs  of  candidates  for  examination  and 
their  teachers,  these  publications  ought  to  exert  a  general  bene¬ 
ficial  influence  upon  teaching  for  the  reason  that  they  exhibit 
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in  concrete  form  important  principles  agreed  upon  by  many 
leading  teachers  of  the  subjects  represented. 

It  is  expected  that  these  volumes  will  appear  about  Octo¬ 
ber  I. 

During  the  past  year  the  Board’s  examina- 
Administration  tions  have  been  modified  in  two  important 
respects.  New  examinations  have  been  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  reading  of  Latin  and  Greek  at  sight.  Latin 
w,  which  in  future  will  be  described  as  “  elementary  sight 
translation  of  prose,”  will  be  supplemented  by  the  following 
new  examinations : 

Latin  />.  Advanced  sight  translation  of  prose. 

Latin  q. .  Sight  translation  of  poetry. 

In  Greek  a  new  examination  has  been  established : 

Greek  h.  Sight  translation  of  Homer. 

The  time  schedule  of  the  examinations  has  been  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  careful  consideration  on  the  part  of  a  special  commit¬ 
tee,  and  as  a  result  has  been  materially  altered.  Those  ex¬ 
aminations  to  which  hitherto  an  hour  has  been  assigned  have 
been  made  in  most  cases  two-hour  examinations.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  it  is  not  intended  that  the  examiners  shall  lengthen 
the  question  paper  in  the  same  ratio  as  that  in  which  the  period 
assigned  to  the  examination  has  been  increased.  It  seems  to  be 
thought  by  a  considerable  number  of  teachers  that  the  time 
hitherto  allowed  for  many  of  the  examinations  has  been  con¬ 
siderably  too  brief. 

The  new  time  schedule  has  been  given  as  wide  a  circulation 
as  possible,  a  large  edition  being  distributed  immediately  after 
the  close  of  the  examinations.  With  the  time  schedule  was 
sent  a  letter  informing  teachers  that  the  Board  hoped  to  use  it 
without  material  change  for  a  number  of  years  and  asking  that 
teachers  consult  it  in  order  that  pupils  may  avoid  offering  in 
the  same  year  subjects  scheduled  for  the  same  period. 

The  work  of  the  Board  is  every  year  greatly  embarrassed  by 
the  fact  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  applications  for 
examination  are  filed  at  the  last  moment.  Of  the  2077  appli¬ 
cations  received  this  year  almost  half  arrived  on  the  last  two 
days  permitted  by  the  regulations  of  the  Board,  and  about  150 
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arrived  still  later.  In  order  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Board 
without  confusion  it  is  necessary  to  prepare  the  packages  con¬ 
taining  the  questions  and  other  material  for  the  examinations 
well  in  advance  of  the  examinations.  It  is,  of  course,  impossi¬ 
ble  to  make  proper  provision  for  candidates  whose  applications 
are  received  several  days  after  the  examination  questions  and 
the  list  of  candidates  to  be  examined  have  been  dispatched  to 
the  supervisor.  A  considerable  number  of  candidates  for  ex¬ 
amination  and  their  teachers  addressed  letters  to  the  secretary 
urgently  protesting  against  the  extra  fee  required  in  the  case 
of  belated  applications.  The  requirement  of  the  extra  fee 
seems,  however,  an  indispensable  safeguard,  and  after  such  a 
fee  has  been  paid  by  a  single  candidate,  it  is,  of  course,  impos¬ 
sible  to  excuse  others  from  the  payment  without  subjecting  the 
administration  of  the  Board  to  misunderstanding  and  criticism 
and  disturbing  the  relations  of  the  Board  with  a  large  number 
of  preparatory  schools. 

At  the  stated  meeting  of  the  Board  held 
April  8,  1905,  the  Board  was  asked  to  estab¬ 
lish  an  examination  in  zoology,  based  upon  a 
definition  recommended  by  a  committee  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Zoologists.  The  chief  obstacle  hitherto  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  examination  in  zoology  by  the  College  En¬ 
trance  Examination  Board  has  been  the  apparent  conflict  of 
opinion  among  teachers  as  to  how  much  and  what  kind  of  zo¬ 
ology  should  be  taught  in  the  high  school.  The  report  recom¬ 
mending  a  college  requirement  in  zoology  was  adopted  by  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  American  Society  of  Zoologists,  and 
would  appear  to  remove  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
recognizing  zoology  as  a  requirement  for  admission  to  col¬ 
lege.  Final  action  upon  the  proposed  requirement  in  zoology 
was  deferred  until  the  meeting  to  be  held  in  November,  1905. 

At  the  same  meeting  the  Board  was  requested  to  establish 
an  examination  in  music.  The  Board  expressed  its  willing¬ 
ness  to  establish  such  an  examination  and  requested  that  a  re¬ 
quirement  in  music  be  formulated  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  fur¬ 
ther  consideration  by  the  Board. 
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A  number  of  competitive  scholarships  were 

Award  of  Com-  awarded  on  the  basis  of  the  Board’s  exam- 
petitive  Scholar-  ...  .  , 

ships  mations.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned 

the  Pulitzer  scholarships  awarded  to  the 
students  of  the  high  schools  of  New  York  City,  the  scholar¬ 
ships  awarded  to  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Freshman 
classes  of  Columbia  College  and  Barnard  College,  and  the 
competitive  scholarship  offered  by  the  Intercollegiate  Alumnae 
Association  of  Memphis. 

The  highest  average  percentage  obtained  by  a  candidate  for 
a  competitive  scholarship  was  that  obtained  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Calvin  Skinner  of  the  Morris  High  School,  New  York  City. 
His  percentage,  which  amounted  to  90,  secured  for  him  a 
Pulitzer  scholarship  and  also  the  Alumni  competitive  scholar¬ 
ship  of  Columbia  University.  The  Memphis  intercollegiate 
scholarship  was  won  by  Miss  Fairfax  Proudfit,  of  the  Misses 
Thomas’  School.  Miss  Proudfit  is  a  candidate  for  admission 
to  Vassar  College. 


Work  of  the 
Examiners 


The  examiners  for  1905  were  all  appointed 
before  October  i,  1904.  The  full  list  of  ex¬ 
aminers  for  1905  was  as  follows : 


BOTANY 

William  Francis  Ganong . Professor  of  Botany,  Smith  College 

University  of  New  Brunswick,  A.  B.,  1884,  and  A.  M.,  t886;  Harvard  University,  A.  B., 
1887;  University  of  Munich,  Ph.  D.,  1894. 

Henrietta  Edgecomb  Hooker,  Professor  of  Botany,  Mount  Holyoke  Col¬ 
lege 

Syracuse  University,  Ph.  B.,  itSS,  Ph.  M.,  t888,  and  Ph.  D.,  1888. 

Louis  Murbach,  Teacher  of  Biology,  Central  High  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 

University  of  Michigan,  Ph.  B.,  1889,  and  B.  S.,  1890;  University  of  Leipzig,  Ph.  D.,  1894. 


CHEMISTRY 

Henry  Paul  Talbot,  Professor  of  Inorganic  and  Analytical  Chemistry, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  S.  B.,  1885;  University  of  Leipzig,  Ph.  D.,  1890. 

Charlotte  Fitch  Roberts . Professor  of  Chemistry,  Wellesley  Ccdlege 

Wellesley  College,  B.  A.,  1880;  Yale  University,  Ph.  D.,  1894. 

Albert  C,  Hale . Teacher  in  the  Boys’  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

University  of  Rochester,  A.  M.,  187a;  University  of  Heidelberg,  Ph.  D.,  1880. 

DRAWING 

Ralph  Edward  Mayer . Adjunct  Professor  of  Mechanical  Drawing 

Columbia  University 

Columbia  University,  C.  E.  1879. 
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Charles  L.  Adams,  Assistant  Professor  of  Drawing  and  Descriptive 
Geometry,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
Manton  Elwell  Merchant,  Teacher  of  Drawing,  Erasmus  Hall  High 
School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

ENGLISH 

Byron  Satterlee  Hurlbut,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity 

Harvard  University,  A.  B.,  1887,  and  A.  M.,  1888. 

Laura  Johnson  Wylie . Professor  of  English,  Vassar  College 

Vassar  College,  A.  B.,  1877;  Yale  University,  Ph.  D.,  1894. 

Theodore  C.  Mitchill,  Teacher  in  the  Boys’  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Columbia  University,  A.  B.,  1886,  and  A.  M.,  1901. 

FRENCH 

Adolphe  Cohn,  Professor  of  the  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures, 
Columbia  University 

University  of  Paris,  A.  B..  1868,  LC.  B.,  1873,  and  A.  M.,  1874. 

Charles  Hall  Grandgent,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Harvard 
University 

Harvard  University,  A.  H.,  1883. 

Isidore  Henry  Bowles  Spiers,  Teacher  in  William  Penn  Charter  School, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Oxford  University,  B.  A.,  1878,  and  M.  A.,  1880. 

GEOGRAPHY 

Albert  Perry  Brigham,  Professor  of  Geology  and  Natural  History,  Col¬ 
gate  University 

Colgate  University,  A.  B.,  1879,  and  A.  M.,  188a;  Harvard  University,  A.  M.,  189a. 

Florence  Bascom. ..  .Associate  Professor  of  Geology,  Bryn  Mawr  College 

University  of  Wisconsin,  B.  A.,  and  B.  L.,  t88a,  B.  S.,  1884,  and  M.  A.«  1887;  The  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Ph.  D.,  1893. 

William  Henry  Snyder,  Teacher  of  Science,  Worcester  Academy,  Worces¬ 
ter,  Mass. 

Colby  College,  A.  B.,  1885;  Harvard  University,  A.  M.,  1888. 

GERMAN 

Marion  Dexter  Learned,  Professor  of  German,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Dickinson  College,  A.  B.,  1880,  and  A.  M.,  1883;  The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Ph.  D.« 
■887. 

Hans  Froelicher,  Professor  of  German,  The  Woman’s  College  of  Balti¬ 
more 

University  of  Zurich,  Ph.  D.,  1888. 

Thomas  Stockham  Baker,  Teacher  of  Modern  Languages,  The  Jacob 
Tome  Institute,  Port  Deposit,  Md. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  B.  A.,  1891,  and  Ph.  D.,  1895. 

GREEK 

Herbert  Weir  Smyth . Professor  of  Greek,  Harvard  University 

Swarthmore  College,  A.  B.,  1876;  Harvard  University,  A.  B.,  1878;  Univenity  of  OiJt- 
tingen,  Ph.  D.,  1884. 
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Edward  Henry  Spieker,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  The 
Johns  Hopkins  University 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  A.  B.,  iSyg,  and  Ph.  D.,  1882. 

Allen  Rogers  Benner,  Professor  of  Greek,  Phillips  Academy,  Andover, 
Mass. 

Harvard  University,  A.  B.,  iSgs. 

HISTORY 

William  Isaac  Hull . Professor  of  History,  Swarthmore  College 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  A.  B.,  i88g,  and  Ph.  D.,  i8g2. 

Charles  Francis  Adams  Currier,  Professor  of  History,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology 

Harvard  University,  A.  B.,  1887.  and  A.  M.,  1888. 

Elizabeth  Briggs,  Teacher  of  History,  Dr.  Julius  Sachs’s  Collegiate  Insti¬ 
tute,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Graduate  of  Harvard  Annex,  1887;  Cornell  University,  A.  M.,  1891. 

LATIN 

Charles  Edwin  Bennett . Professor  of  Latin,  Cornell  University 

Brown  University,  A.  B.,  1878. 

John  Howell  Westcott,  Musgrave  Professor  of  Latin,  Princeton  University 

Princeton  University,  A.  B.,  1877,  A.  M.,  t88o,  and  Ph.  D.,  1887. 

John  Tetlow,  Headmaster  of  the  Girls’  High  and  Latin  Schools,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Brown  University,  A.  B.,  1864,  A.  M.,  1879,  and  Sc.  D.,  1893. 

MATHEMATICS 

Frank  Nelson  Cole . Professor  of  Mathematics,  Columbia  University 

Harvard  University,  A.  B.,  i88a,  A.  M.  and  Ph.  D.,  1886. 

Thomas  Cushing  Esty,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  University  of  Rochester 

Amherst  College,  B.  A.,  1893,  and  M.  A.,  1897. 

Arthur  Schultze,  Teacher  of  Mathematics,  The  High  School  of  Commerce, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

University  of  Kiel,  Ph.  D.,  1887. 

PHYSICS 

Edward  Leamington  Nichols. ..  .Professor  of  Physics,  Cornell  University 

Cornell  University,  B.  S.,  1875;  University  of  Gottingen,  Ph.  D.,  1879. 

Francis  Cuyler  Van  Dyck,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Experimental  Me¬ 
chanics,  Rutgers  College 

Rutgers  College,  A.  B.,  1865,  and  A.  M.,  x868;  Union  University,  Ph.  D.,  1888. 

Frank  Rollins,  Principal  of  the  Stuyvesant  High  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Wesleyan  University,  A.  B.,  1889;  Columbia  University,  Ph.  D.,  190a. 

SPANISH 

Hugo  Albert  Rennert,  Professor  of  the  Romance  Languages  and  Lit¬ 
eratures,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  B,  Sc.,  1876,  LL.  B.,  1881,  and  M.  A.,  1890;  University  of 
Freiburg,  Ph.  D.,  1892. 
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Fonger  DeHaan. .. .Associate  Professor  of  Spanish,  Bryn  Mawr  College 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Ph.  D.,  1895. 

Camille  Fontaine,  Teacher  of  Romance  Languages,  The  High  School  of 
Commerce,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

University  of  Paris,  B.  L.,  1874,  B,  D.,  1876,  and  L.  P.,  1S77. 


The  members  of  the  Board  representing 
on^Rev^s^M™'**"  secondary  schools  met  on  Saturday,  Feb¬ 
ruary  25,  for  a  preliminary  inspection  of  the 
questions  submitted  by  the  examiners.  On  Friday,  March  3, 
the  committee  on  revision,  consisting  of  the  representatives  of 
the  secondary  schools  together  with  the  thirteen  chief  exam¬ 
iners,  met  for  final  action  upon  the  questions.  As  a  result  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  question  papers  were  modified  in  important  respects. 

The  examinations  were  held  during  the 
tions'  week  beginning  Monday,  June  19,  in  ac¬ 

cordance  with  the  time  schedule  printed  on 
pages  4  and  5  of  Document  No.  19.  The  total  number  of  can¬ 
didates  examined  was  2077,  an  increase  of  260  over  the  num¬ 
ber  examined  in  1904,  and  of  457  over  the  corresponding  num¬ 
ber  for  1903. 

The  candidates  attending  the  Board’s  examinations  in  1903, 
1904,  and  1905,  if  classified  according  to  the  points  at  which 
they  were  examined,  were  as  indicated  in  the  following  table ; 


The  Examina 
tions 


New  England 

Middle  States 

South  and  West 

Foreign 

1903. 

1115 

274 

7 

1904. 

.  292 

1249 

257 

19 

1905. 

.  387 

1345 

327 

17 

The  candidates  classified  according  to  the  institutions  that 
they  expected  to  enter  were  as  indicated  in  the  following  table : 


New  England 

Middle  States 

South  and  West 

1903.. 

.  314 

1183 

14 

1904.. 

.  436 

1247 

30 

1905.. 

.  553 

1316 

38 

The  examinations  were  held  at  141  points,  of  which  five 
were  in  Europe,  as  shown  in  the  following  table : 
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TABLE  I 

Places  at  which  Examinations  were  Held  June  19-24,  1905,  and  the 
Number  of  Candidates  Examined  at  each  Place 


North  Atlantic  Division 


Maine : 

Portland  .  22 

New  Hampshire: 

Berlin  .  3 

Concord .  7 

Exeter  .  18 

Keene .  4 

—  32 

Vermont : 

Burlington  .  I 

Massachusetts : 

Beverly  .  17 

Boston  .  45 

Great  Barrington .  22 

Groton, .  3 

Lowell  .  2 

Mount  Hermon .  i 

New  Bedford  .  3 

Norwood  .  8 

Southborough  .  i 

South  Hadley .  17 

Springfield  .  26 

Ware  .  2 

Wellesley  .  17 

Worcester  .  13 

—  177 

Rhode  Island: 

Newport  .  o 

Providence  .  4 

—  4 

Connecticut : 

Bridgeport  .  21 

Hartford  .  23 

Lakeville  .  8 

New  Haven .  36 

Salisbury .  3 

Stamford  . ^  .  28 

Torrington  .  9 

Washington  .  23 

—  151 


New  York: 


Albany  . 

.  II 

Binghamton  . 

.  2 

Brooklyn  . 

•  123 

Buffalo . 

.  21 

Cornwall  . 

.  0 

Dobbs  Ferry . 

•  3 

Elmira  . 

2 

Gloversville  . 

.  I 

Hamilton  . 

.  2 

Ithaca . 

•  25 

Lake  Placid . 

.  0 

Malone  . 

.  I 

Manlius  . 

.  8 

New  Paltz . 

.  0 

New  York: 

New  York  University. 

•  33 

Columbia  University. . 

•  530 

Barnard  College . 

.219 

Ossining  . 

•  4 

Poughkeepsie  . 

.  24 

Rochester  . 

•  9 

Schenectady  . 

.  I 

Syracuse  . 

.  12 

Utica  . 

.  6 

Watertown  . 

.  2 

Yonkers . 

.  26 
—1065 

New  Jersey: 

Asbury  Park . 

.  7 

Bordentown  . 

.  20 

Jersey  City . . 

.  13 

Morristown . 

.  8 

Newark  . 

.  68 

New  Brunswick . 

•  14 

Paterson  . 

.  12 

Plainfield . 

•  13 

Princeton  . 

.  17 

—  172 

Pennsylvania : 

Allegheny  . 

•  39 

Bethlehem  . 

.  2 

Erie . 

I 

Harrisburg  . 

.  I 

Hollidaysburg  . 

I 

Lancaster  . 

0 

1 
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Pennsylvania  : 
Mercersburg  . 
Philadelphia  . 

Reading . 

Scranton  . . . . 
Wilkes-Barre 


Mississippi 


Louisiana : 

New  Orleans 


Texas : 

Austin  . 

Denton  . 

Houston  . . . 
San  Antonio, 


South  Atlantic  Division 


Delaware : 
Wilmington 


Arkansas : 
Little  Rock 


Maryland: 

Baltimore 


Oklahoma 


District  of  Columbia 
Washington  . 

Virginia: 

Hampden-Sidney  . 

Lexington  . 

Norfolk  . 


*5  Indian  Territory 


North  Central  Division 


Ohio : 

3  Akron  . 

■jj  Cincinnati  . 
Cleveland  . 
Columbus  . 
5  Dayton  . . . 

Gambler  . . . 
o  Youngstown 


West  Virginia. 

North  Carolina 
Asheville  . . . , 


South  Carolina, 


Georgia : 
Atlanta  . 
Savannah 


Indiana: 

Fort  Wayne 
Indianapolis 
Lima  . 


Florida 


Illinois : 
Chicago  . . 
Peoria  . . . 
Shelbyville 


South  Central  Division 


Kentucky : 
Lexington 
Louisville 


Michigan : 

Detroit  . 

Grand  Rapids 


Tennessee : 
Chattanooga 
Memphis  . . . 
Nashville  . . 


Wisconsin : 
Milwaukee 


Minnesota : 
Duluth  . . . . 
Minneapolis 


Alabama : 

Mobile . 

Montgomery 


S 


9 
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!  '  1  Iowa : 

Nevada  . 

0  1 

i;  Corning . 

1 

.  ‘  Des  Moines.... 

^  Idaho  . 

....  0  1 

;  i  Dubuque  . 

.  °  Washington : 

■ 

:  '  Sioux  City . 

.  ^  Tacoma  . 

—  7 

. . . .  I 

J  Missouri: 

Oregon : 

j  1  Kansas  City. . . 

15 

•  ,  St.  Louis . 

)  ■ 

.  7 

—  17  California: 

j  !  North  Dakota _ 

. .. .  4 

1  South  Dakota: 

Los  Angeles . 

. .. .  7 

San  Mateo . 

. . . .  12 

'iiij  Sioux  Falls . 

—  23 

il-'ll  J,  i 

if!  Nebraska: 

Insular  Territories  and  Depend-  1 

1  Kearny  . 

.  ^  encies 

1  Omaha . 

.  2 

—  3  Hawaii: 

Honolulu  . 

. . . .  2 

1  ^  Kansas . 

Porto  Rico: 

li'  sli 

^  ,i  -‘  Western  Division 

San  Juan . 

. . . .  I 

>.  iJ' 

Montana: 

Foreign 

j  Butte  . 

!i  ‘  Helena  . 

liA)-  1 

3 

'  !  i  Wyoming  . 

Colorado: 

Paris  . 

4 

Denver  . 

A:  !! 

New  Mexico _ 

Dresden  . 

....  5 

Frankfurt  . 

. . . .  0 

I  1'  Arizona: 

—  5 

1  T ucson  . 

^  Switzerland : 

Geneva  . 

5 

Utah : 

— 

4  i  Salt  Lake  City 

K  . 

.  8 

2077 

|i 

p:  ''  The  following  table  classifies  the  candidates  for 

examina- 

P  »  tion  according  to  residence : 

(• 

If: 

TABLE  II 

B'll  Candidates  for 

Examination  Classified  according  to  Residence  1! 

If  1^  North  Atlantic  Division  Rhode  Island . 

8  i 

Connecticut  . 

.  .  lOI  j 

Maine . 

M'j  New  Hampshire. 

.  14  New  Jersey . 

..217  1 

||  Vermont  . 

.  2  Pennsylvania  . 

. .  lOI  1 

I  ll  Massachusetts  . . 

I: 

% 

t 

1' 

1 

.  165 

— 1649  f 

i 

1 

J 

j 

26i 
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South  Atlantic  Division 


Delaware  .  9 

Maryland  .  20 

District  of  Columbia ....  1 1 

Virginia .  6 

West  Virginia .  o 

North  Carolina .  3 

South  Carolina .  o 

Georgia  .  4 

Florida .  4 

South  Central  Division 

Kentucky .  15 

Tennessee .  16 

Alabama  .  5 

Mississippi  .  3 

Louisiana  .  i 

Texas .  9 

Arkansas  .  6 

Oklahoma .  o 

Indian  Territory .  0. 

North  Central  Division 

Ohio .  63 

Indiana  .  26 

Illinois  .  39 

Michigan  .  15 

Wisconsin .  16 

Minnesota .  13 

Iowa .  II 

Missouri  .  14 

North  Dakota .  0 

South  Dakota  .  3 

Nebraska  .  6 

Kansas  .  S 


Western  Division 


Montana  .  3 

Wyoming  .  0 

Colorado  .  9 

New  Mexico .  0 

Arizona  .  4 

Utah  .  9 

Nevada  .  o 

Idaho  .  o 

,  Washington  .  2 

Oregon  .  15 

California  .  24 


-  66 


Insular  Territories  and  Depend¬ 
encies 


Hawaii .  3 

Porto  Rico .  2 


-  5 

5S 

Foreign 


Canada  .  4 

Cuba  .  3 

England .  3 

France  .  3 

Germany  .  6 

Mexico  .  3 

Switzerland  .  7 

Medillin,  Colombia,  S.  A.  i 

-  30 

Residence  not  stated .  4 

I  2077 


The  following  table  classifies  the  candidates  for  examina¬ 
tion  according  to  age : 

TABLE  III 


Candidates  for  Examination  Classified  according  to  Age 


Ace 

Number  of  Candidates 

Thirteen 

Fourteen 

Fifteen 

Sixteen 

.  2 

« 

.  79 

»  . 
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Age  Number  of  Candidates 

Seventeen  years .  596 

Eighteen  “  542 

Nineteen  "  275 

Twenty  “  106 

Twenty-one  “  .  38 

Twenty-two  “  .  16 

Twenty-three  “  .  7 

Twenty-four  “  .  7 

Twenty-five  “  .  6 

Twenty-six  “  .  i 

Twenty-seven  “  .  4 

Twenty-eight  “  .  2 

Twenty-nine  “  .  i 

Thirty-five  “  2 

Thirty-six  “  i 

Forty-two  “  i 

Fifty-five  “  i 

Age  not  stated .  15 


2077 

The  following  table  shows  the  several  colleges  and  scien¬ 
tific  schools  to  which  the  candidates  for  examination  declared 
themselves  to  be  seeking  admission : 


TABLE  IV 

Institutions  to  which  Admission  was  Sought  by  Candidates  for 
Examination 


Amherst  College  .  7 

Boston  University .  i 

Brown  University  .  5 

Bryn  Mawr  College .  18 

Bucknell  University .  i 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science .  I 

Colby  College . 1 

Colorado  School  of  Mines . i 

Columbia  University: 

Columbia  College .  232 

School  of  Applied  Science .  241 

Barnard  College .  200 

Teachers  College .  13 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons .  48 

Law  School .  3 

College  of  Pharmacy .  i 

Department  not  stated .  20 

Columbia  Students .  22  780 
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Cornell  University: 

Academic  Department .  36 

Technical  Schools .  223 

Medical  School .  6 

Law  School .  5 

Department  not  stated .  29 

Cornell  Students .  9  308 

Dartmouth  College .  4 

Harvard  University .  39 

Haverford  College .  2 

Johns  Hopkins  University .  i 

Lafayette  College .  i 

Lehigh  University .  i 

Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University .  13 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology .  117 

Mount  Holyoke  College .  97 

McGill  University .  i 

New  York  Training  School  for  Teachers .  2 

New  York  University: 

University  College .  3 

School  of  Applied  Science .  3 

Law  School .  i  7 

Princeton  University: 

Princeton  College . ' .  8 

Green  Scientific  School . 16 

Department  not  stated .  4  28 

Purdue  University .  4 

Rutgers  College .  i 

Smith  College . 62 

Swarthmore  College .  i 

St.  Stephen’s  College .  i 

Syracuse  University .  3 

Trinity  College  (Hartford) .  2 

Trinity  College  (Washington) .  I 

Union  University .  4 

United  States  Military  Academy .  i 

University  of  California .  6 

“  “  Chicago  .  2 

“  "  Kentucky  .  i 

“  "  Michigan  .  2 

“  “  Pennsylvania  .  4 

“  “  Rochester  .  i 

“  “  Vermont  .  i 

Vassar  College . I77 

Vassar  College  students .  2 

Wellesley  College .  i57 

Wesleyan  University .  I 

Western  University  of  Pennsylvania .  i 

Williams  College .  I3 

Woman’s  College  of  Baltimore .  7 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute .  4 
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Yale  University: 

Academic  Department .  17 

Sheffield  Scientific  School .  16 

Department  not  stated .  9  42 

Preference  not  stated .  140 


2077 

The  following  table,  which  has  been  made  to  cover  the  five 
years  during  which  examinations  have  been  held,  classifies  the 
candidates  for  examination  according  to  the  secondary  school 
attended : 

TABLE  V 

North  Atlantic  Division 


Maine : 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

190S 

Auburn  . 

. .  Edward  Little  High  School 

2 

Augusta  . 

...Cony  High  School . 

I 

Bethel  . 

. .  Gould’s  Academy . 

^  .  . 

I 

Brewer  . 

...Brewer  High  School . 

I 

Farmington  .... 

..Farmington  High  School. 

I 

Gorham  . 

..Gorham  High  School . 

I 

Guilford  . 

..Guilford  High  School . 

I 

New  Castle . 

. .  Lincoln  Academy . 

I 

Portland  . 

. .  Deering  High  School . 

2 

4 

Portland  High  School.... 

4 

9 

8 

10 

Waynflete  School . 

2 

I 

S 

2 

Westbrook  Seminary . 

2 

2 

South  Berwick. . 

. .  Berwick  Academy . 

I 

Westbrook  . 

..Westbrook  High  School.. 

3 

I 

New  Hampshire: 

Berlin  . 

..Berlin  High  School . 

3 

Concord  . 

..Concord  High  School . 

I 

St.  Paul’s  School . 

31 

13 

7 

II 

6 

Claremont  . 

..Steven’s  High  School . 

I 

Exeter  . 

..Phillips  Exeter  Academy. 

2 

10 

5 

6 

II 

Robinson  Seminary . 

2 

2 

Hinsdale . 

...Hinsdale  High  School . 

I 

Keene  . 

..Keene  High  School . 

I 

3 

Kingston  . 

. .  Sanborn  Seminary . 

I 

I 

Lisbon  . 

..Lisbon  High  School . 

I 

Littleton  . 

..Littleton  High  School . 

I 

Meriden  . 

. .  Kimball  Union  Academy. . 

I 

Nashua  . 

..Nashua  High  School . 

I 

Plymouth  . 

...  Holderness  School  for  Beys 

I 

Vermont: 

Bellows  Falls. ... 

..Bellows  Falls  High  School. 

2 
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1901  1902  1903  1904  1905 

Burlington  . Burlington  High  School .  I 

Newport . Newport  Academy .  i 

North  Bennington. .  North  Bennington  High 

School  .  I 

Proctor . Proctor  High  School .  i 

St.  Albans . St.  Albans  High  School .  i 

Saxton’s  River . Vermont  Academy .  3 

Springfield  . Springfield  High  School .  i 

Wells  River . Wells  River  High  School .  i 

Massachusetts : 

Adams  . Adams  High  School .  3  i  3  •• 

Amesbury  . Amesbury  High  School .  2  ..  5 

Andover . Phillips  Academy .  4  3  2  3  2 

Punchard  School .  i  i 

Ashburnham . Cushing  Academy .  2  i 

Ashfield  . Sanderson  Academy .  i 

Beverly . Beverly  High  School .  i  . .  . .  2 

Billerica . Howe  School .  i 

Blackstone  . Blackstone  High  School .  i 

Boston . Boston  Latin  School .  2  . 


Classical  School  for  Girls .  3  ..  2 

Dorchester  High  School..  ..  i  ..  ..  i 

Emerson’s  (Miss)  School  ..  ..  i  i 

English  High  School .  i  . .  i  i 

Folsom’s  (Miss)  School  i  i  . 

Frye  School .  i  . 

Girls’  High  School .  i  I 


Girls’  Latin  School .  2  . 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School  i  . 

Winsor’s  (Miss)  School .  i  i  i 

Braintree . High  School .  i  ..  i 

Brockton  . Brockton  High  School .  i  i 

Cambridge . Cambridge  Country  School  . .  i  i 


Cambridge  High  School .  i 

Cambridge  Latin  School .  2  i  i 

Gilman  School .  3  i  i 

Ingol’s  (Miss)  School .  i 

Lee  School .  i  . 


Canton  . Canton  High  School .  2 

Charlestown  . Eaton  Preparatory  School .  i 

Chelmsford . Chelmsford  High  School ....  i  i 

Chelsea . Chelsea  High  School .  i 

Chicopee  . Chicopee  High  School .  i  i  i 

Dalton  . Dalton  High  School .  i  i 

Deerfield  . Deerfield  Academy .  i 

Dorchester . Shawmut  School .  i 

Duxbury . Powder  Point  School .  i  i  6  3 

Easthampton . Williston  Seminary .  r  . 


I  J 
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1901 

igo2 

1903 

1904 

1905 

Fall  River . 

.B.  M.  C.  Durfee  High 
School  . 

I 

Foxboro  . 

.Foxboro  High  School . 

2 

Franklin  . 

.Dean  Academy . 

I 

Franklin  High  School . 

I 

Gloucester  . 

.Gloucester  High  School... 

2 

2 

7 

to 

Grafton  . 

.Grafton  High  School . 

I 

I 

Great  Barrington,. 

.  Searles  High  School . 

I 

I 

1 

I] 

Greenfield  . 

.Greenfield  High  School... 

I 

2 

Prospect  Hill  School . 

2 

1 

Groton  . 

.Groton  High  School . 

4 

2 

Groton  School . 

2 

2 

Haverhill  . 

.  Haverhill  High  School. . . . 

I 

Holliston . 

.Holliston  High  School.... 

I 

Holyoke . 

.Holyoke  High  School . 

2 

4 

14 

15 

Hopedale . 

.Hopedale  High  School.... 

I 

Hopkinton . 

.Hopkinton  High  School... 

1 

Hudson  . 

.Hudson  High  School . 

2 

I 

Ipswich  . 

.Manning  High  School . 

I 

I 

Lawrence  . 

.Lawrence  High  School _ 

I 

I 

Lee . 

.Lee  High  School . 

I 

Leicester  . 

.  Leicester  Academy . 

I 

High  School . 

I 

Lenox  . 

.Lenox  High  School . 

I 

Leominster  . 

.Leominster  High  School.! 

I 

2 

Lexington . 

.Lexington  High  School... 

I 

Littleton  . 

.Littleton  High  School . 

2 

Lowell  . 

•  Hill’s  (Miss)  Private 

School  . 

I 

Lowell  High  School . 

I 

Ludlow  . 

.Ludlow  High  School . 

I 

Manchester . 

.Manchester  High  School.. 

I 

Marblehead . 

.Marblehead  High  School.. 

I 

I 

Marion . 

.Tabor  Academy . 

I 

Marlborough  . 

.  Marlborough  High  School . 

I 

I 

Medway . 

.High  School . 

2 

Mt.  Hermon . 

.  Mt.  Hermon  School . 

I 

I 

I 

Natick  . 

.Natick  High  School . 

I 

I 

.. 

Walnut  Hill  School  for 
Girls  . 

.s 

I 

12 

New  Bedford . 

.  New  Bedford  High  School 

I 

2 

Newburyport  . 

.High  and  Putnam  School.. 

I 

I 

2 

North  Adams  ...... 

.  Drury  High  School . 

2 

12 

3 

3 

Northampton  . 

.Burnham  School  for  Girls. 

I 

Northampton  High  School. 

2 

I 

4 

4 

3 

North  Easton . 

.Oliver  Ames  High  School. 

2 

Northfield  . 

.  Northfield  Seminary . 

I 

7 

3 

2 

Norton . 

.Wheaton  Seminary . 

2 

2 

4 

Norwood . 

.Norwood  High  School.... 

4 

6 

3 

Peabody  . 

i! 

.Peabody  High  School . 

I 

4 
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1902 

1903 

1904  190S 

Peppcrel . 

.  .Pepperel  High  School - 

. . 

I 

.. 

2 

3 

4 

Hall  School  for  Girls . 

3 

I 

Plymouth . 

.  Plymouth  High  School .... 

Randolph . 

..Stetson  High  School . 

Rockland . 

..Rockland  High  School - 

1 

2 

Roxbury  . 

..Roxbury  High  School . 

I 

I 

Salem  . 

..Classical  and  High  School. 

2 

I 

2 

Saugus  . 

..Saugus  High  School . 

3 

2 

Sharon  . 

..Sharon  High  School . 

Southborough  , . . 

.  St.  Mark’s  School . 

S 

3 

South  Braintree. . 

..Thayer  Academy . 

2 

2 

South  Byfield.... 

.  Dummer  Academy . 

2 

Springfield  . 

..Central  High  School . 

I 

3 

9 

4 

13 

The  Elms . 

I 

French- American  College.. 

I 

MacDuflfie  School . 

2 

2 

I 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School 

I 

Stockbridge  . 

St.  Joseph’s  Normal  College 
.  Williams  Academy  and 

I 

Stockbridge  High  School 

2 

Swampscott  . 

.  Swampscott  High  School. . 

2 

I 

2 

3 

Uxbridge . 

.  Uxhridge  High  School.... 

1 

I 

Waltham  . 

.Waltham  High  School _ 

I 

Walpole  . 

.Walpole  High  School . 

I 

Ware  . 

..Ware  High  School . 

3 

2 

Warren  . 

..Warren  High  School . 

Wellesley  . 

.Dana  Hall . 

I 

I 

7 

West  Boylston  .. 

.West  Boylston  High  School 

1 

West  Bridgewater.  Howard  Seminary . 

I 

Westfield  . 

.Westfield  High  School _ 

2 

West  Newton  ... 

.Allen  School . 

I 

West  Springfield 

West  Newton  High  School 
.  West  Springfield  High 

I 

I 

School  . 

3 

2 

Weymouth  . 

.Weymouth  High  School.. 

I 

Whitman  . 

.Whitman  High  School.... 

2 

Wilbraham  . 

.Wesleyan  Academy . 

3 

Winchester  . 

..Winchester  High  School.. 

I 

Winthrop  . 

.Winthrop  High  School.... 

I 

Worcester  . 

.  Highland  Military  Academy 
South  High  School . 

1 

•• 

Worcester  Academy . 

3 

4 

3 

Worcester  High  School... 

3 

3 

Rhode  Island: 

Barrington  . Barrington  High  School .  3 
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1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

Newport . 

...Cloyne  House . 

I 

St.  George’s  School . 

I 

I 

Providence  .... 

. . .  Elmhurst  Academy . 

2 

Friends’  School . 

3 

I 

Lincoln  School . 

I 

Manual  Training  High 
School  . 

I 

University  School . 

I 

Wheeler’s  (Miss)  School.. 

I 

Connecticut : 
Ansonia . 

...Ansonia  High  School . 

I 

2 

Berlin . 

. . .  Worthington  School . 

2 

Black  Hall  .... 

...Black  Hall  School . 

2 

2 

Branford  . 

. . .  Branford  High  School .... 

I 

I 

Bridgeport  .... 

. . .  Bridgeport  High  School. . . 

I 

I 

16 

14 

It 

Chase  School  for  Boys .... 

3 

Courtland  School . 

I 

I 

6 

Bristol  . 

...Bristol  High  School . 

I 

Cheshire  . 

. . .  Episcopal  Academy  of  Con¬ 
necticut  . 

2 

I 

Danbury  . 

....Danbury  High  School . 

I 

2 

Enfield . 

. . . .  Enfield  High  School . 

I 

2 

Farmington  . . . 

....Porter’s  (Miss)  School... 

I 

3 

Glastonbury  . . . 

. . . .  Glastonbury  High  School . . 

I 

Greenwich  .... 

_ Greenwich  Academy . 

2 

3 

Greenwich  High  School... 

2 

Guilford . 

. . . .  Guilford  High  School . 

I 

Hartford . 

....Beacon  School . 

I 

Hartford  High  School.... 

4 

9 

6 

St.  Thomas’  Preparatory 
School  . 

I 

Lakeville  . 

....  Hotchkiss  School . 

6 

9 

7 

6 

8 

Taconic  School  for  Girls. . 

I 

2 

Lynn  . 

. . . .  Boxwood  School . 

I 

2 

Meriden  . 

....Meriden  High  School . 

I 

Middletown  . . . 

. . . .  Middletown  High  School . 

2 

I 

I 

Wesleyan  Academy . 

I 

Naugatuck  . . . . 

....  Naugatuck  High  School . . . 

5 

New  Britain.... 

....Public  High  School . 

I 

10 

6 

New  Haven. . . . 

....Boardman  Manual  Train¬ 
ing  High  School . 

2 

Booth  Preparatory  School. 

I 

Hillhouse  High  School.... 

I 

4 

Hopkins  Grammar  School. 

I 

Johnstone’s  (Miss)  School 

7 

Manual  Training  Boarding 
School  . 

I 

New  Haven  High  School. 

2 

Rutherford  Institute . 

I 

University  School . 

2 

2 

4 

9 
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New  London . Bulkeley  School . 

Williams  Memorial  Insti¬ 
tute  . 

Norwalk  . Baird’s  (Miss)  Home 

School  . 

Connecticut  Military  Acad¬ 
emy  . 


University  School 


Norwich  . Norwich  Free  Academy... 

Pomfret  Centre.. ..  Pomfret  School . 

Rockville  . Rockville  High  School _ 

Salisbury  . Salisbury  School . 

Seymour  . Seymour  High  School . 

Simsbury . Bridge’s  (Mrs.)  Private 

School  . 

Simsbury  High  School.... 
Westminster  School . 


South  Norwalk . South  Norwalk  High 

School  . 

Stafford  Springs. ...  Stafford  High  School . 

Stamford . Betts  Academy . 

Katherine  Aiken  School . . . 

King’s  School . 

Low’s  (Miss)  School . 

Manor  School . 

Stamford  High  School. . . . 


Stratford  . Stratford  High  School . 

Suffield  . Suffield  Academy . 

Torrington  . Torrington  High  School... 

Unionville . Unionville  High  School... 

Wallingford  . Choate  School . 

Wallingford  High  School . . 

Washington  . Gunnery  School . 

The  Ridge . 

Wykeham  Rise . 

Waterbury  . St.  Margaret’s  School . 

Waterbury  High  School... 

Watertown  . Taft  School . 

West  Hartford  ....West  Hartford  High  School 

Westport . Staples  High  School . 

Winsted . Gilbert  School . 

Woodstock  . Woodstock  Academy . 


1901  1902  1903  1904  1905 

I  . 

..41  I  .. 

.  I  2 

2  2 

5  5  . 

..  I  ..  3  .. 

2  . .  . .  2  I 

. .  . .  I 

42..  3 

. .  . .  I  I 


2 


2 

I 


2 

I 


1 

2 
2 
2 


I  2  2 


4 

3 

I 

I 


4 

I 


16 

1 

2 

1 

2 


7 

2 

1 

12 

7 

2 

2 

I 


I 


New  York: 

Albany  . Albany  Academy . 

Albany  Female  Academy. . 

Albany  High  School . 

Fenimore  Cooper’s  School. 

St.  Agnes’  School . 

State  Normal  High  School 


I  I 
I  I  I 


2 


2 


3 

I 

1 

2 
2 
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[October 


igoi  1902  1903  1904  1905 


Amenia  . 

..Amenia  Union  School . 

2 

Auburn  . 

. .  Auburn  Academic  High 
School  . 

I 

I 

2 

Babylon . 

..Babylon  High  School . 

I 

Batavia  . 

..Batavia  High  School . 

I 

Binghampton  .... 

. .  Binghampton  High  School 

3 

5 

s 

I 

Lady  Jane  Grey  School... 

I 

I 

Boonville . 

..Boonville  High  School _ 

I 

BriarcliflF  Manor.. 

.  Briarcliff  School . 

I 

Brockport  . 

..State  Normal  School . 

I 

2 

Brooklyn . 

.  Adelphi  Academy . 

4 

8 

9 

8 

7 

Berkeley  Institute . 

I 

Bodman’s  (Miss)  School.. 

I 

Boys’  High  School . 

23 

18 

33 

28 

54 

Brooklyn  Latin  School. . . . 

I 

I 

3 

I 

2 

Commercial  High  School.. 

I 

I 

I 

Eastern  District  High 

School  . 

2 

Eastern  Evening  High 
School  . 

I 

Erasmus  Hall  High  School 

9 

7 

13 

8 

9 

Girls’  High  School . 

7 

3 

4 

7 

12 

Grammar  School  No.  43. . 

Hall’s  (Miss)  School . 

2 

I 

I 

Heffley  Preparatory  School 

I 

Manual  Training  High 
School  . 

6 

2 

4 

9 

Packer  Collegiate  Institute 

I 

3 

S 

Polytechnic  Preparatory 

School  . 

20 

15 

16 

7 

17 

Pratt  Institute . 

3 

5 

2 

3 

12 

Buffalo . 

.  Central  High  School . 

t 

I 

Franklin  School . 

I 

2 

2 

3 

Lafayette  High  School. . . . 

I 

1 

Masten  Park  High  School. 

I 

2 

4 

Nichols  School . 

I 

I 

St.  Margaret’s  School . 

2 

3 

3 

State  Normal  School . 

I 

Underwood  School . 

I 

Canandaigua  . 

.Canandaigua  Academy _ 

I 

I 

Canandaigua  High  School. 

I 

Granger  Place  School . 

I 

2 

2 

Canisteo  . 

..Canisteo  High  School . 

I 

Carmel  . 

..Drew  Seminary  for  Young 
Women  . 

I 

Chappaqua  . 

.Chappaqua  Mt.  Institute... 

I 

2 

Chester  . 

.Chester  High  School . 

I 

Clinton  . 

..Clinton  High  School . 

I 

2 

I 

Hamilton  College . 

I 

Cold  Spring . 

.Haldane  High  School . 

I 
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Cooperstow*  . Cooperstown  High  School. 

Cornwall  -  on  -  the 

Hudson  . Cornwall  Heights  School.. 

Cornwall  . New  York  Military 

Academy . 

Cortland  . State  Normal  School . 

Dobbs  Ferry . Mackenzie  School . 

Master’s  (Miss)  School... 

Westminster  School . 

Elmira  . Elmira  Free  Academy . 

Far  Rockaway . Far  Rockaway  High  School 

Flushing  . Flushing  High  School . 

Flushing  Institute. . 

Fordham  . St.  John’s  College . 

Fordham  Heights.  ..Webb’s  Academy . 

Fort  Plain . Fort  Plain  High  School... 

Frankfort  . Frankfort  High  School _ 

Fredonia  . State  Normal  School . 

Fulton  . Fulton  High  School . 

Garden  City . St.  Mary’s  School . 

St.  Paul’s  School . 

Geneseo  . State  Normal  School . 

Geneva . De  Lancey  School . 

Geneva  High  School . 

Gloversville . Gloversville  High  School.. 

Hamilton  . Colgate  Academy . 

Hempstead  . Hempstead  High  School.. 

Huntington  . Huntington  High  School.. 

Trvington-on-H  u  d- 

son  . Bennett  School . 

Irvington  High  School.... 
Ithaca  . Cascadilla  School . 


Ithaca  High  School . 

Stiles’  Preparatory  School. 
University  Preparatory 
School  . 


Jamaica  . Jamaica  High  School . 

State  Normal  School . 

Jamestown . Jamestown  High  School... 

Kingston  . Kingston  Academy . 

Lakemont  . Palmer  Starkey  Institute.. 

Lawrence  . Lawrence  High  School _ 

Locust  Valley . Friends’  Academy . 

Lockport  . Lockport  High  School . 

Long  Island  City. ..  Bryant  High  School . 

Lowville  . Lowville  Academy . 

Malone  . Franklin  Academy . 

Manlius  . Manlius  High  School . 

St.  John’s  School . 

Medina . Medina  High  School . 


1901  1902  1903  1904  1905 

I  . 


I 


I 


I 


3 


I  I 


4 


2 

I 


3 


I 

I 

I 

I 


4 

I 


I 


I 

I 


I 


3 


I 


I 


I 

6 


I  . 

23..  .. 

2  14  22  30  21 

5  10  16  5 

.  2 


6 

6 

2 


3 

I 

9 


) 


! 
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[October 

igoi 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

Middleburgh . 

..Middleburgh  High  School. 

I 

Middle  Granville 

.Union  School . 

I 

Mohegan  . 

.  Mohegan  Lake  School _ 

4 

I 

Montour  Falls... 

.Cook  Academy . 

I 

1 

Mt.  Vernon  . 

.  Lockwood  Collegiate  School 

I 

I 

2 

5 

.  , 

i: 

Mt.  Vernon  High  School.. 

2 

2 

2 

4 

6 

New  Brighton. . . . 

.  .Botsford’s  (Miss)  School 

i 

for  Girls . 

I 

I 

I 

.  , 

Curtis  High  School . 

7 

Staten  Island  Academy. . . . 

2 

1 

2 

I 

4 

Newburgh  . 

..Newburgh  Academy . 

3 

3 

2 

5 

6 

New  Lebanon  . . . 

.  Au  Sable  Forks  Union 

1 

Free  School . 

1 

New  Paltz  . 

.New  Paltz  State  Normal 

School  . 

I 

2 

I 

New  Rochelle  ... 

.  New  Rochelle  High  School 

1 

2 

3 

6 

1 

Richardson  School . 

I 

New  York . 

..Academy  of  the  Sacred 

Heart  . 

I 

Allen  School . 

3 

3 

1 

Anderson  School . 

I 

Barnard  Classes . 

9 

I 

7 

5 

3 

'i 

Barnard  School  for  Boys.. 

2 

5 

II 

10 

4 

! 

Barnard  School  for  Girls.. 

I 

2 

I 

2 

2 

Berkeley  School . 

10 

7 

6 

9 

2 

Blake  School . 

2 

2 

3 

2 

I 

'j 

Brearley  School . 

2 

8 

8 

8 

2 

Browning  School . 

2 

3 

I 

2 

2 

Callisen’s  (Dr.)  School.... 

I 

I 

Chapin  Collegiate  School . 

2 

8 

2 

5 

7 

Chase  Preparatory  School. 

3 

Classical  School  for  Girls. 

I 

Coaching  School . 

I 

I 

College  of  the  City  of  New 

York  . 

7 

4 

5 

2 

7 

Collegiate  School . 

24 

II 

6 

6 

20 

Collegiate  School  for  Girls 

I 

5 

,  , 

Columbia  Grammar  School 

35 

25 

26 

31 

38 

11 

Columbia  Institute . 

2 

6 

4 

3 

6 

5 

Comstock  School . 

2 

I 

8 

4 

1 

Cooper  Institute . 

I 

4 

I 

I 

3 

Craigie  School . 

I 

•  • 

■■ 

Cutler  School . 

19 

19 

II 

14 

23 

P 

Deane’s  (Mrs.)  School.... 

3 

.  . 

P 

De  Lancey  School . 

I 

1 

De  La  Salle  Institute . 

I 

,  , 

De  Witt  Clinton  High 

School  . 

26 

42 

65 

93 

121 

i 

Drisler  School . 

9 

7 

1^^ _ 

Dwight  School . 

9 

13 

12 

9 

7 

1 
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1901 

Eastern  District  High 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

School  . 

East  Side  Evening  High 

2 

School  . 

2 

Educational  Alliance . 

I 

Ely's  (Misses)  School . 

I 

5 

2 

Ethicai  Culture  School .... 

4 

6 

13 

14 

Evening  High  School . 

I 

Finch’s  (Mrs.)  School _ 

4 

I 

I 

Friends’  Seminary . 

Gerrish’s  (Miss)  Collegiate 

I 

I 

4 

5 

3 

School  for  Girls . 

I 

3 

6 

5 

Graham’s  (Misses)  School 

2 

I 

Groff  School . 

4 

4 

5 

Hamilton  Grange  School.. 

I 

2 

Hamilton  Institute . 

Harlem  Evening  High 

4 

9 

I 

6 

9 

School  . 

2 

High  School  of  Commerce. 

2 

S 

2 

Hoff’s  (Miss)  School . 

2 

Holy  Cross  Academy . 

2 

Horace  Mann  School . 

18 

40 

64 

80 

64 

Irving  School . 

6 

3 

9 

8 

12 

Jacobi’s  (Miss)  School _ 

3 

2 

Jaudon’s  (Misses)  School. 

I 

I 

I 

Kelvin  School . 

6 

Kohut  School . 

Kone’s  (Miss)  Boarding 

2 

3 

4 

2 

and  Day  School  for  Girls 

I 

Lake  School . 

I 

I 

Le  Baron  Drumm  School . . 

I 

2 

I 

Lenox  Institute . 

2 

Loyola  School . 

7 

Madison  School  for  Girls. 

2 

I 

3 

3 

Manhattan  College . 

I 

I 

Merington  School  for  Girls 
Morgan’s  (Mrs.  Leslie) 

I 

School  . 

2 

2 

2 

Morningside  School . 

I 

Morris  High  School . 

31 

38 

43 

71 

80 

Morse  and  Rogers  School. 

6 

I 

3 

3 

Nathan  Hale  School . 

New  York  Collegiate  In- 

2 

2 

2 

stitute  . 

New  York  Preparatory 

I 

2 

I 

3 

3 

School  . 

I 

4 

6 

9 

8 

Normal  College . 

I 

3 

I 

7 

I 

Ornstein’s  (Miss)  Classes. 

5 

2 

2 

Park  Avenue  School . 

4 

5 

2 

5 

6 
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1901  1902  1903  1904  1905 

New  York .  Peebles  and  Thompson 


School  . 

2 

I 

Rayson’s  (Misses)  School. 

4 

I 

4 

6 

5 

Rugby  Military  Academy. 

I 

Sachs’s  Collegiate  Institute 
for  Boys . 

27 

46 

24 

10 

16 

Sachs’s  Collegiate  Institute 
for  Girls . 

8 

8 

8 

3 

Schmidt’s  Institute . 

I 

Senftner  Preparatory 
School  . 

6 

2 

4 

2 

I 

Spence’s  (Miss)  School  for 
Girls  . 

I 

I 

St.  Ann’s  Academy . 

2 

4 

2 

2 

St.  Francis  Xavier’s  Col¬ 
lege  . 

I 

St.  John  Baptist  School. . . . 

I 

I 

St.  Lawrence  Academy.... 

I 

St.  Mary’s  School . 

2 

5 

3 

4 

2 

Syms  School . 

3 

2 

2 

Trinity  School . 

25 

28 

31 

20 

19 

Veltin’s  (Miss)  School... 

3 

6 

2 

13 

Wadleigh  High  School.... 

12 

18 

28 

25 

38 

Weingart  Institute . 

5 

. . 

West  Side  School . 

I 

Wilson-Lyon  School . 

4 

8 

. , 

Woodbridge  School . 

12 

8 

13 

16 

II 

Wright  Oral  School . 

I 

, . 

Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association . 

I 

Niagara  Falls  . . 

. .  Niagara  Falls  High  School 

3 

. . 

Nyack  . 

...Hudson  River  Military 
Academy  . 

I 

I 

Nyack  High  School . 

I 

Overlook  Latin  School. . . . 

I 

Oneonta . 

...State  Normal  School . 

I 

Ossining  . 

. .  Holbrook’s  ( Dr.)  School . . 

3 

3 

3 

6 

Mt.  Pleasant  Military 

Academy  . 

8 

3 

6 

I 

Ossining  High  School . 

I 

Ossining  School . 

I 

Peekskill  . 

. .  Mohegan  Lake  School . 

4 

Peekskill  Military  Academy 

I 

I 

2 

I 

2 

St.  Gabriel’s  School . 

I 

2 

Pelham  Manor  . 

. .  Hazen’s  (Mrs.)  School... 

I 

Phelps  . 

..Phelps  High  School . 

I 

Plattsburg . 

..Plattsburg  High  School... 

I 

State  Normal  School . 

I 

Port  Chester  . . . . 

...Port  Chester  High  School. 

I 

2 
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1901 

1902 

1903 

1904  I9OS 

Port  Richmond,... 

.  Port  Richmond  High 

School  . 

I 

I 

Potsdam  . 

.  Clarkson  Technical  School 

I 

I 

I 

I 

Lyndon  Hall . 

7 

6 

2 

Putnam  Hall . 

3 

7 

5 

7 

Quincy  School . 

7 

8 

7 

I 

Riverview  Military  Acad- 

emy  . 

6 

2 

I 

6 

9 

Richmond  Hill  . . . 

.  Richmond  Hill  High  School 

I 

I 

Riverhead  . 

.  Riverhead  High  School. . . . 

I 

Rochester  . 

.  Bradstreet  Preparatory 

School  . 

6 

Columbia  School . 

2 

East  High  School . 

I 

I 

4 

3 

I 

Hakes’  (Miss)  School . 

1 

Mechanics  Institute . 

I 

I 

Rye . 

z 

I 

I 

Salamanca . 

..Salamanca  High  School... 

I 

Saratoga  Springs.. 

.  Saratoga  Springs  High 

School  . 

I 

I 

Saugerties . 

.  Saugerties  High  School - 

I 

I 

Scarsdale  . 

..St  David’s  Hall . 

I 

I 

Schenectady  . 

.  High  School . 

2 

2 

2 

Schenevus . 

.Schenevus  High  School... 

I 

Schoharie . 

.  Schoharie  High  School _ 

I 

Sea  Cliff . 

.Sea  Cliff  High  School..,. 

I 

Smyrna . 

.  Smyrna  Union  School . 

I 

I 

Southampton  . 

.  Southampton  High  School . 

2 

Stapleton  . 

.Stapleton  High  School _ 

1 

2 

Stillwater  . 

.Stillwater  High  School - 

I 

Syracuse . 

..Goodyear  -  Burlingame 

School  . 

2 

I 

2 

Jenner’s  Preparatory  School 

3 

4 

I 

2 

Keble  High  School . 

I 

Syracuse  Classical  School. 

1 

I 

.  . 

I 

Syracuse  High  School . 

4 

2 

3 

University  School . 

I 

I 

Tarrytown  . 

.Castle  (The)  . 

I 

4 

5 

Hackley  School . 

I 

2 

I 

Irving  Institute . 

3 

I 

I 

Metcalf’s  (Misses)  School. 

2 

Washingrton  Irving  High 

School  . 

2 

Tonawanda  . 

..Tonawanda  High  School.. 

I 

I 

2 

Troy  . 

.Emma  Willard  School . 

2 

I 

Troy  Academy . 

I 

I 

,  , 

Troy  High  School . 

I 

I 

I 

Union  Springs . 

■  Oakwood  Seminary . 

I 

I 

I 

Utica  . 

•  Balliol  School . 

I 

I 

2 
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Utica  . 

...Utica  Free  Academy . 

1901 

I 

1902 

2 

1903 

2 

1904 

I 

1905 

Utica  Preparatory  School. 

1 

Verona  . 

....Verona  Union  School . 

I 

Warwick  . 

...Warwick  Institute . 

I 

Watertown  .... 

...Benfield  Snyder  School _ 

I 

I 

Watertown  Public  High 
School  . 

I 

2 

1 

Watervlict  .... 

. . .  Watervliet  High  School. . . 

I 

Webster . 

...Webster  High  School . 

I 

Westfield  . 

...Westfield  High  School _ 

4 

I 

West  New  Brighton.  St.  Austin’s  School . 

I 

Westerleigh  Collegiate  In¬ 
stitute  . 

2 

White  Plains.... 

. . .  Strecher’s  (Miss)  School.. 

I 

White  Plains  High  School. 

2 

Woodsidc  . 

...Woodside  High  School.... 

1 

Yonkers . 

. . .  Halsted  School . 

2 

2 

Highcliffe  Hall . 

I 

Yonkers  High  School . 

4 

16 

20 

21 

24 

New  Jersey: 

Asbury  Park . Asbury  Park  High  School.  i  4  i 

Atlantic  City . Atlantic  City  High  School .  i  i  2 

Atlantic  Highlands.  Atlantic  Highlands  High 

School  .  I  I 


Bayonne  . 

. . .  Bergen  Point  School . 

I 

I 

High  School . 

I 

I 

I 

2 

4 

Belleville  . 

....Belleville  High  School _ 

I 

I 

Belvidere  . 

...Belvidere  Academy . 

I 

Belvidere  High  School _ 

I 

Blairstown . 

....Blair  Presbyterial  Academy 

2 

3 

3 

3 

I 

Bloomfield  . 

....Bloomfield  High  School... 

I 

2 

I 

4 

3 

Boonlon  . 

...Boonton  High  School . 

3 

I 

I 

Bordentown  . . . . 

...Bordentown  Military  Insti¬ 
tute  . 

I 

22 

17 

30 

19 

Priscilla  Braislin  School... 

6 

Bound  Brook... 

....Bound  Brook  High  School 

1 

Burlington  . 

...St.  Mary’s  Hall . 

2 

Van  Rensselaer  Seminary. 

I 

I 

Camden  . 

...Camden  High  School . 

3 

Dover . 

...Dover  High  School . 

I 

2 

I 

East  Orange.... 

...East  Orange  High  School. 

13 

14 

7 

13 

19 

Elizabeth  . 

...Battin  High  School . 

I 

2 

2 

I 

Pingry  School . 

I 

I 

I 

4 

4 

Vail-Deane  School . 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

Englewood . 

...Dwight  School  for  Girls.. 

4 

I 

I 

Englewood  High  School . . . 

2 

4 

4 

Helicon  Hall . 

I 

Fort  Lee  . 

....Collegiate  Institute  of  Holy 
Angels  . 

6 

3 

Freehold  . 

. . .  Freehold  High  School . 

I 

.  . 
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1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

Freehold  . 

..New  Jersey  Military 

Academy . 

r 

Glassboro  . 

..Glassboro  High  School _ 

I 

Hackensack  . 

. .  Hackensack  High  School . . 

2 

3 

3 

Newman  School . 

I 

Hackettstown  . . . . 

. .  Centenary  Collegiate  Insti¬ 
tute  . 

I 

Hightstown . 

.  ..Peddie  Institute . 

2 

I 

Hoboken  . 

. .  Hoboken  Academy . 

3 

3 

2 

Hoboken  High  School .... 

I 

I 

Stevens  School . 

3 

4 

3 

3 

4 

Jersey  City . 

..Bergen  School  for  Girls.. 

2 

3 

2 

2 

3 

Hasbrouck  Institute . 

3 

7 

3 

6 

3 

Jersey  City  High  School.. 

5 

2 

5 

2 

2 

Kearny  . 

..Kearny  High  School . 

2 

I 

Lawrenceville  . . . 

. .  Lawrenceville  School . 

9 

8 

8 

5 

15 

Livingston . 

..Livingston  High  School... 

I 

Long  Branch . 

..Chattle  High  School . 

5 

3 

I 

Montclair . 

. .  Qoverside  School . 

2 

I 

I 

Montclair  High  School.... 

4 

I 

4 

14 

9 

Montclair  Military  Acad- 
emy . . . 

2 

3 

2 

4 

3 

Moorestown . 

..Moorestown  Academy . 

I 

I 

2 

Moorestown  Public  High 
School  . 

I 

Morristown . 

...Dana’s  (Miss)  School . 

2 

2 

Morristown  High  School.. 

2 

I 

Morristown  School . 

6 

4 

4 

7 

8 

Newark  . 

..Craven’s  (Miss)  School 
for  Girls . 

2 

I 

Newark  Academy . 

IS 

II 

13 

II 

12 

Newark  High  School . 

10 

9 

7 

7 

7 

Newark  Seminary . 

I 

Townsend’s  (Miss)  School 
for  Girls . 

I 

5 

I 

New  Brunswick.. 

..Anable’s  (Misses)  School. 

I 

I 

New  Brunswick  High 
School  . 

I 

Rutgers  Preparatory  School 

3 

3 

4 

5 

Newton  . 

. .  English  and  Classical  School 

2 

2 

Ocean  Grove. . . . 

. .  Neptune  Township  High 
School  . 

I 

Orange . 

..Beard’s  (Miss)  School.... 

5 

I 

2 

Carteret  Academy . 

I 

I 

I 

2 

Dearborn-Morgan  School.. 

2 

Orange  High  School . 

5 

3 

3 

3 

2 

Passaic  . 

...Passaic  Collegiate  School. 

2 

Passaic  High  School . 

2 

2 

I 

I 

Paterson  . 

..Graves’  (Miss)  School _ 

I 

I 

High  School . 

13 

4 

I 

6 

5 
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1901 

igo2 

1903 

1904 

1905 

Paterson  . 

...Hoover’s  (Miss)  School.. 

I 

3 

3 

2 

2 

Paterson  Academy . 

I 

I 

Paterson  Military  School . . 

I 

Phillips  School . 

I 

Perth  Amboy.... 

...Perth  Amboy  High  School 

2 

5 

4 

Phillipsburg  .... 

..Phillipsburg  High  School. 

1 

Plainfield . 

..Hartridge  School . 

Leal’s  (Dr.)  School  for 

2 

Boys  . 

4 

6 

3 

I 

I 

Stillman  High  School.... 

7 

3 

4 

8 

Princeton  . 

.  ..Princeton  High  School. . . . 

3 

2 

I 

Princeton  School . 

3 

5 

3 

6 

Rahway  . 

..Rahway  High  School . 

2 

Raritan  . 

...Classical  School . 

2 

I 

I 

Ridgewood . 

Shrewsbury  Academy . 

. .  Ridgewood  Preparatory 

I 

2 

School  . 

I 

I 

Rutherford . 

..Rutherford  High  School.. 

I 

3 

3 

Short  Hills . 

. .  Carteret  School . 

I 

Somerville  . 

...Somerville  High  School... 

I 

I 

2 

South  Orange... 

..Baldwin’s  (Miss)  School.. 

I 

Jackson’s  (Miss)  School.. 

2 

South  Orange  High  School 

I 

2 

Summit  . 

. .  Cedarcroft  School . 

2 

I 

Kent  Place  School . 

I 

3 

I 

I 

St.  George’s  Hall . 

I 

Summit  Academy . 

I 

I 

Summit  High  School . 

2 

I 

Trenton  . 

..James  Preparatory  School. 
New  Jersey  State  Model 

I 

School  . 

New  Jersey  State  Normal 

I 

2 

2 

School  . 

I 

Trenton  High  School . 

I 

I 

Union . 

...Union  High  School . 

I 

Union  Hill . 

..Union  Hill  High  School... 

I 

Westfield . 

West  Hoboken.. 

...Westfield  High  School _ 

. .  West  Hoboken  Public 

I 

4 

4 

I 

School  . 

I 

West  Orange. . . . 
Pennsylvania : 

...West  Orange  High  School 

I 

Allegheny  . 

. .  Allegheny  High  School . . . 
Allegheny  Preparatory 

I 

I 

School  . 

MacMichael’s  ( Mrs.) 

12 

2 

8 

5 

School  . 

I 

Allentown  . 

. .  Allentown  High  School - 

Allentown  College  for 

I 

I 

Women  . 

I 
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1901 

1903 

1903 

1904 

1905 

Altoona  . 

.  High  School  . 

. . 

I 

Bala  . 

.Roney’s  (Miss)  School - 

I 

Bangor  . 

.Bangor  High  School . 

1 

Beaver  . 

.  Beaver  College  Academy. . 

I 

I 

Bellefonte . 

Bethlehem  . 

.Bellefonte  Academy . 

.Bethlehem  Preparatory 

I 

School  . 

6 

2 

2 

Lehigh  Preparatory  School 

3 

Moravian  Seminary . ! 

I 

Bloomsburg  . 

.State  Normal  School . 

I 

Braddock  . 

.Braddock  High  School.... 

I 

2 

I 

Bradford  . 

Bryn  Mawr  . 

.Bradford  High  School - 

.Baldwin’s  (Miss)  School 

3 

I 

for  Girls . 

2 

Bustleton  . 

.  St.  Luke’s  School . 

3 

California  . 

.State  Normal  School . 

1 

Camptown  . 

..Camptown  High  School... 

I 

Carbondale . 

Chester . 

.Carbondale  High  School.. 
..Pennsylvania  Military  Col- 

I 

I 

Clarion  . 

lege . 

..Clarion  State  Normal 

I 

School  . 

I 

I 

I 

Easton  . 

.  Lerch’s  Preparatory  School 

1 

I 

East  Stroudsburg. 

.State  Normal  School . 

I 

Erie  . 

1 

1 

I 

Factoryville  . 

.Keystone  Academy . 

I 

George  School . . . . 

.George  School . 

2 

1 

Germantown . 

..Friends’  School . 

I 

Germantown  Academy. . . . 

I 

2 

Glcnshaw  . 

.  Glenshaw  High  School - 

I 

Green  sburg . 

.Greensburg  High  School. . . 

4 

Harrisburg  . 

.Harrisburg  High  School.. 

I 

Haverford  . 

Sargeant-Bent  School . 

.  Haverford  College  Gram- 

I 

2 

I 

mar  School  . 

3 

3 

I 

Hazelton . 

.Hazelton  High  School . 

1 

Hollidaysburg  .... 

.  Hollidaysburg  High  School 

1 

Hollidaysburg  School . 

2 

Hollidaysburg  Seminary... 

3 

Honesdale  . 

..Honesdale  High  School... 

I 

Johnstown  . 

.Johnstown  High  School... 

I 

I 

Kingston  . 

Lancaster  . 

.Wyoming  Seminary . 

.  Franklin  and  Marshall 

3 

3 

I 

Academy  . 

I 

Lancaster  High  School.... 

1 

Stahr’s  (Miss)  School.... 

I 

I 

Yeates  School . 

2 

3 

I 

Lebanon  . 

..Lebanon  High  School . 

2 

I 

Lexington . 

Lititz  . 

.Lexington  Military  Institute 
.Linden  Hall . 

I 

1 
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1901  1903  1903  1904  1905 

Lock  Haven . Central  State  Normal 

School  .  I  . 

Mansfield  . Mansfield  State  Normal 

School  .  I 

Mercersburg  . Mercersburg  Academy .  i  6  ii  15 

Millersville . State  Normal  School .  i 

Myerstown  . Albright  College .  i  i 

New  Castle . High  School .  i  i  i 

Ogontz . Cheltenham  Academy .  4  2  i 

Ogontz  School .  i  . .  i 

Oil  City . Earp  Academy .  i 

Oil  City  High  School .  i 

Overbrook  . Say  ward’s  (Miss)  School .  i 

Pennsburg . Perkiomen  Seminary .  i 

Philadelphia . Academy  of  Notre  Dame..  ..  i  . 


Bardwell  School .  i  . 

Blight  School .  I  I 

Brown  College  and  Prepar¬ 
atory  School .  2 

Case  and  Child  College 
Preparatory  School  for 

Girls  .  2  2  I  I  2 

Central  High  School .  i  i 

Central  Manual  Training 

School  .  2  . 

Chestnut  Hill  Academy .  I 

Collegiate  Institute .  2  .  i 

De  Lancey  School .  2  i  i  i 

Episcopal  Academy .  2 

Friends’  Central  School .  i  2 

Friends’  Select  School .  t 

Girard  College .  i 

Gordon’s  (Miss)  School .  i 

Hill’s  (Miss)  School .  2  i 

Holman  School  for  Girls .  i  4 

Melrose  Academy .  i 

Northeast  Manual  Training 

School  .  I 

Philadelphia  High  School.  ..  i  . 

Philadelphia  High  School 

for  Girls .  i  . .  2  t  1 

Phillips  Brooks  School .  2 

William  Penn  Charter 

School  .  3  4  I  4  3 

Pittsburg . Alinda  College  Preparatory 

School  .  2  ..  3  2 

East  End  Preparatory 

School  .  2 

East  Liberty  Academy .  i  . 

Gleim’s  (Miss)  School .  i  3 
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Pittsburg . 

Women  . 

1 001 

3 

1902 

1903 

1904  190S 

Pittsburg  Academy . 

3 

. 

Pittsburg  Central  High 
School  . 

2 

3 

4 

4 

Shadyside  Academy . 

4 

3 

4 

8 

10 

Thurston  Preparatory 
School  . 

I 

Westminster  Place  School. 

6 

Pottstown  . . . . 

. Hill  School . 

I 

I 

4 

High  School . 

I 

I 

Pottsville  .... 

I 

Reading . 

I 

Rosemont  . . . . 

I 

Saltsburg . 

School  . 

I 

3 

Scranton  . Bryn  Mawr  Preparatory 

School  .  I  2  I 

College  Preparatory  School .  i 

Mount  Saint  Mary’s  Semi¬ 
nary  .  I 

School  of  the  Lackawanna .  I  I 

Scranton  High  School .  4  ••  i  4 


Sewickley . Sewickley  School .  i  . 

Stuart  Preparatory  School .  i 

Steelton  . Steelton  High  School .  i 

Swarthmore  . Swarthmore  Preparatory 

School  .  (  . 

Tidioute  . Tidioute  High  School .  i 

Towanda  . Towanda  High  School .  i  . 

Uniontown  . Darlington’s  (Miss)  School 

for  Girls .  3  3 

Uniontown  High  School .  i  2 

Warren  . Friday’s  (Miss)  School .  i 

Washington  . Caldwell  College .  i 

Wayne  . St.  Luke’s  School .  3  ..  2 

West  Chester  . State  Normal  School .  2 

West  Chester  High  School .  i 

Westtown  . Westtown  Boarding  School  . .  i  i 

Wilkes-Barre . Wilkes-Barre  City  High 

School  .  I  . 

Wilkes-Barre  Institute .  3  2  i 

Wilkinsburg  . Wilkinsburg  High  School .  I  i  i 

Wyalusing  . Wyalusing  Public  School .  i 

Wyncote  . Chelten  Hills .  3  3  ..  i  i 

York  . York  Collegiate  Institute..  i  ..  i 

South  Atlantic  Division 
Delaware : 

Dover . Wilmington  Conference 

Academy .  I 
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Wilmington . 

..Friends’  School . 

1901 

1902 

I 

1903 

1904 

4 

1905 

8 

Hebb’s  (Misses)  School... 

2 

Wilmingrton  High  School . 

I 

Wilmington  Military  Acad¬ 
emy  . 

2 

I 

Maryland: 

Baltimore  . 

.Baltimore  City  College _ 

I 

Baltimore  High  School . . . 

I 

Boys’  Latin  School . 

I 

3 

2 

I 

Bryn  Mawr  School . 

I 

Country  School  for  Boys. 

I 

Girls’  Latin  School . 

2 

I 

I 

Marston’s  University 
School  . 

I 

I 

I 

2 

Maryland  State  Normal 
School  . 

I 

Russell’s  (Miss)  School.. 

I 

Western  High  School . 

4 

3 

2 

Wolfe’s  School  for  Boys. . 

2 

Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  . 

I 

Catonsville  . 

.  Beaumont  School . 

2 

Frederick  . 

.Frederick  College . 

I 

Millersville  . 

.Anne  Arundel  Academy. . 

I 

Port  Deposit . 

.Jacob  Tome  Institute . 

I 

4 

9 

I 

6 

Reistertown  . 

.Franklin  High  School . 

I 

St.  James  School . . 

.St.  James  School . 

I 

District  of  Columbia: 

Washington  . 

.  Army  and  Navy  Prepara¬ 
tory  School . 

I 

Central  High  School . 

4 

5 

5 

2 

3 

Columbia  School  for  Boys. 

I 

Eastern  High  School . 

I 

Emerson  Institute . 

2 

I 

I 

Friends’  Select  School.... 

4 

3 

2 

2 

4 

McKinley  Manual  Train¬ 
ing  School . . 

2 

I 

I 

National  Cathedral  §chool. 

I 

2 

3 

Technical  School . 

I 

University  School . 

I 

Washington  School  for 
Boys  . 

3 

6 

Western  High  School . 

2 

2 

I 

2 

Virginia : 

Alexandria  . 

•  Episcopal  High  School _ 

I 

2 

Charlottesville  . . .  • 

•  University  School . 

I 

Lexington . 

.Washington  and  Lee  Uni¬ 
versity  . 

I 

Locust  Dale . 

.Locust  Dale  Academy . 

3 
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1903 

1903 

1904 

1905 

Lynchburg  . 

..Lynchburg  High  School... 

*i 

,  • 

Randolph- Macon  College.. 

I 

Norfolk  . 

..Norfolk  Academy . 

I 

Norfolk  High  School . 

I 

I 

Petersburg  . 

Richmond  . 

..Public  High  School . 

. .  McGuire’s  University 

•• 

3 

School  . 

I 

Staunton  . 

..Virginia  Female  Institute. 

I 

I 

I 

North  Carolina ; 

Asheville . 

. .  Asheville  School . 

3 

I 

2 

4 

Durham . 

..Trinity  College . 

I 

Warrentown  .... 

...Warrentown  High  School. 

I 

•• 

South  Carolina: 

Charleston  . 

. .  Female  Seminary . 

I 

Sans  Souci . 

..Sans  Souci  School . 

I 

•• 

Georgia : 

College  Park. . . . 

. .  Cox  College . 

2 

Savannah  . 

...Hartridge  School . 

2 

I 

2 

,  , 

Savannah  High  School.... 
Savannah  Preparatory 

I 

School  . 

I 

I 

I 

Florida : 

Jacksonville  . Duval  High  School . 

South  Central  Division 

I 

I 

•  * 

West  Virginia : 

Bethany  . 

. .  Bethany  College . 

I 

West  Liberty  .. 

..Normal  School . 

I 

.. 

Kentucky : 

Bowling  Green.. 

..Potter  College . 

I 

Harrodsburg  ... 

. .  Beaumont  College . 

I 

Henderson  . 

. .  Henderson  High  School . . . 

I 

Louisville  . 

..Boys’  High  School . 

I 

I 

I 

3 

I 

Flexner  School . 

2 

2 

Girls’  High  School . 

I 

9 

I 

Kentucky  Home  School... 

I 

Semple  Collegiate  School . . 

I 

6 

4 

3 

^  . 

Maysville  . 

..Hayswood  Seminary . 

I 

3 

Tennessee : 

Chattanooga  .... 

. .  Baylor’s  University  School 

I 

Chattanooga  High  School. 
Chattanooga  Normal 

I 

School  . 

I 

Knoxville  . 

Memphis  . 

. .  Baker-Himel  School . 

..Higbee  School . 

I 

I 

•• 

I 
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Memphis . Memphis  High  School - 

St.  Mary’s  School . 

Thomas’  (Misses)  School 

University  School . 

Mt.  Pleasant . Howard  Institute . 

Nashville . Vanderbilt  University.... 

Woodbury  . Woodbury  Academy . 


i()oi  1902  1903 
I  I  2 


1904  1905 
I 

4  7 

I  2 
4 


Alabama : 

Birmingham  . Taylor  School .  i  . 

Demopolis  . Demopolis  High  School .  i 

Mobile  . Boys’  High  School .  i  . 

Montgomery  . Calhoun  -  Chamberlain 

School .  I 


High  School  for  Girls .  2  i 

Starke’s  University  School .  3  2  2 

Mississippi ; 

Natchez  . Stanton  College  for  Young 

Ladies  .  i  i 

Port  Gibson  . Port  Gibson  College .  i  . 

Texas : 

Dallas . St.  Mary’s  Preparatory 

School  . 

Denton  . North  Texas  Normal  Col¬ 
lege  . 

Houston  . Gray  Grammar  School _ 

Houston  Academy . 

Houston  High  and  Normal 

School  . 

Massey  Business  College.. 

San  Antonio . Mulholland  School  for 

Girls  . 

San  Antonio  Academy.... 

West  Texas  Military  Acad¬ 
emy  . 

San  Marcos . Coronal  Institute . 

Tyler  . Tyler  High  School . 

Louisiana : 

Monroe  . Ouachita  Parish  High 

School  . 

New  Orleans . University  School . 


Arkansas : 

Fort  Smith . Fort  Smith  High  School..  .. 

Little  Rock . Arkansas  Military  Academy  .. 

Peabody  High  School .  I 
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North  Central  Division 


Ohio : 

Akron  . Akron  High  School . 

Oak  Place  School . 

Canton  . Canton  High  School . 

Cincinnati  . Cincinnati  University 

School  . 


Collegiate  School . 

Educational  Institute . 

Franklin  School . 

Hughes  High  School . 

Lupton’s  (Miss)  School... 

Technical  School . 

Walnut  Hills  High  School 

Cleveland  . Central  High  School . 

Hathaway-Brown  School.. 
Mittleberger’s  (  Miss) 

School  for  Girls . 

University  School . 

West  High  School . 


Columbus  . Central  High  School . 

University  School . 

Coshocton  . Coshocton  High  School... 

Dayton  . Common  Schools . 

Steele  High  School . 

Delaware . Delaware  High  School _ 

Wesleyan  University . 

East  Liverpool . Blast  Liverpool  High 

School  . 

Gambler  . Harcourt  Place  Seminary. 

Kenyon  Military  Academy 

Lakewood  . Lakewood  High  School... 

Mansfield  . Mansfield  High  School.... 

Marion  . Marion  High  School . 

Massillon  . Massillon  High  School.... 

Oberlin  . Oberlin  Academy . 

Oxford . Miami  University . 

Painesville  . Painesville  High  School.. 

Salem  . Salem  High  School . 

Sandusky  . Sandusky  High  School.... 

Springfield  . Girls’  High  School . 

Springfield  High  School... 
Wittenberger  Academy.... 

Toledo  . Smead  School . 

Toledo  High  School . 

Warren . Warren  High  School . 

Wellsvillc  . Wellsville  High  School.... 

Wooster  . Wooster  High  School . 

Youngstown . Baldwin’s  (Miss)  School. 

Rayen  High  School . 


1901  1902  1903  1904  1905 

....  I  4  I 
I  3  •• 


2 
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Indiana : 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

190S 

Anderson  . 

. .  Anderson  High  School .... 

I 

Fort  Wayne . 

..High  School . 

I 

I 

2 

I 

Indianapolis  .... 

. .  Knickerbocker  Hall . 

Manual  Training  High 

I 

I 

School  . 

I 

3 

Shortridge  High  School... 

2 

I 

I 

Tudor  Hall . 

5 

9 

Lima  . 

...Howe  Military  School . 

9 

8 

South  Bend  .... 

..South  Bend  High  School.. 

I 

I 

Illinois: 

Aurora  . 

...East  Aurora  High  School. 

I 

I 

Bloomington  . . . 
Charleston  . 

..Bloomington  High  School. 

. .  Eastern  Illinois  State  Nor- 

I 

Chicago  . 

mal  School . 

I 

I 

I 

Austin  High  School . 

2 

Chicago  Latin  School . 

Chicago  Manual  Training 

•• 

I 

I 

School  . 

I 

2 

I 

Francis  Parker  School.... 

I 

I 

2 

Harvard  School . 

I 

I 

I 

Hyde  Park  High  School.. 

I 

I 

2 

2 

Kenwood  Institute . 

2 

2 

2 

Kirkland  School . 

Laboratory  School  of  the 

I 

5 

I 

- 

University  of  Chicago... 

I 

Lake  View  High  School. . . 

2 

I 

I 

Lewis  Institute . 

2 

Medill  High  School . 

I 

South  Side  Academy . 

I 

Stevan  School . 

I 

I 

I 

University  School  for  Boys 

2 

7 

9 

14 

8 

University  School  for  Girls 

I 

7 

8 

2 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Night  School. 

I 

Danville  . 

...Danville  High  School . 

I 

Evanston . 

Highland  Park  . 

..Township  High  School... 

. .  Northwestern  Military 

I 

2 

2 

Academy  . 

I 

I 

Hinsdale  . 

...Hinsdale  High  School . 

I 

I 

Hoopeston . 

..  Greer  College  . 

I 

Jacksonville  .... 

..Illinois  Woman’s  College.. 

I 

Kenilworth . 

La  Grange . 

..Rugby  School . 

..Lyons  Township  High 

I 

I 

School  . 

I 

Macomb . 

...Macomb  High  School . 

Western  Illinois  State  Nor- 

I 

mal  School . 

I 
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1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

190S 

Monmouth  . 

. . .  Monmouth  High  School . 

I 

Morgan  Park.... 

. . .  Morgan  Park  Academy  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  . . 

I 

I 

I 

Oak  Park . 

. . .  Oak  Park  and  River  Forest 
Township  High  School..  .. 

4 

Peoria  . 

. . .  Bradley  Polytechnic  Insti¬ 
tute  . 

I 

Peoria  High  School . 

2 

Rockford . 

. . .  Rockford  College . 

I 

Rock  Island . 

...Rock  Island  High  School.  .. 

1 

.  , 

Shelbyville  . 

...Shelbyville  High  School . 

I 

Springfield  . 

...Springfield  High  School.. 

I 

Sycamore . 

...Waterman  Hall . 

.  . 

I 

Wheaton  . 

...Wheaton  High  School . 

I 

Winnetka . 

...Girton  School . 

2 

Michigan : 

Albion  . 

...Albion  College . 

I 

.  . 

Bay  City . 

...Bay  City  High  School . 

I 

Big  Rapids . 

...Big  Rapids  Public  School.  .. 

I 

Detroit . 

. . .  Central  High  School . 

2 

I 

Detroit  University  School.  .. 

2 

S 

Grand  Rapids... 

...Central  High  School . 

3 

2 

2 

Iron  wood  . 

...Ironwood  High  School . 

I 

Kalamazoo  . 

. . .  Kalamazoo  High  School . 

I 

Lansing . 

...Lansing  High  School . 

I 

Lapeer  . 

...Lapeer  High  School . 

I 

Manistee . 

...Manistee  High  School . 

I 

Muskegon  . 

...Muskegon  High  School . 

I 

Owasso  . 

...Owasso  High  School . 

I 

Saginaw  . 

...Arthur  Hill  High  School..  .. 

I 

2 

St.  Joseph . 

...St.  Joseph  High  School . 

I 

I 

St.  Louis . 

...St.  Louis  High  School . 

I 

Wisconsin; 

Eau  Claire . 

...Eau  Claire  High  School . 

I 

Fond  du  Lac. . . . 

...Grafton  Hall . 

I 

La  Crosse . 

...La  Crosse  High  School . 

I 

Madison  . 

...University  of  Wisconsin..  .. 

I 

Milwaukee  . 

. .  East  Division  High  School  . . 

3 

Milwaukee  Academy . 

3 

I 

2 

3 

Milwaukee  Latin  School..  .. 

I 

West  Division  High  School  .. 

I 

4 

Oshkosh  . 

..Oshkosh  High  School . 

I 

State  Normal  School . 

I 

I 

Prairie  du  Sac.. 

. .  Prairie  du  Sac  High  School  . . 

I 

Stevens  Point... 

. .  Stevens  Point  High  School  . . 

I 

Sturgeon  Bay... 

..Sturgeon  Bay  High  School  .. 

,  , 

I 

Wausau  . 

..Wausau  High  School . 

I 

Minnesota : 

Detroit  . 

...Detroit  High  School . 

I 
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1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

Duluth  . 

_ Central  High  School .  2 

I 

2 

I 

4 

Craggencroft  .  5 

3 

Faribault  . 

_ Shattuck  School . 

5 

6 

Minneapolis  ... 

_ Central  High  School . 

3 

2 

Graham  Hall . 

I 

Princeton  . 

....Princeton  High  School . 

I 

St.  Paul . 

_ Annie  Wright  Seminary . 

I 

Backus’s  (Mrs.)  School . 

1 

Cleveland  High  School . 

1 

Loomis’s  (Miss)  School . 

1 

,  * 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School  i 

I 

Winona  . 

_ Winona  High  School . 

1 

Worthington  . . 

....Worthington  High  School.  i 

I 

Iowa : 

Burlington  .... 

. . . .  Burlington  High  School . 

I 

Corning  . 

_ Corning  Academy . 

I 

I 

I 

Saint  Katherine’s  Hall . 

I 

Des  Moines.... 

....West  Des  Moines  High 

School  . 

] 

3 

Clark’s  (Miss)  School .  i 

Dubuque  . 

_ Dubuque  High  School . 

I 

2 

Keokuk  . 

....Keokuk  High  School . 

I 

Mason  City.... 

....Mason  City  High  School.. 

I 

Newton  . 

....Newton  High  School . 

I 

Oskaloosa  . 

_ Penn  College . 

I 

Sioux  City . 

_ Sioux  City  High  School...  i 

2 

2 

Missouri : 

Kansas  City.... 

_ Central  High  School .  i 

3 

2 

Manual  Training  High 

School  . 

I 

I 

.  * 

Prosso  .Academy . 

I 

I 

I 

Kidder  . 

_ Kidder  Institute . 

I 

.  , 

Macon  . 

_ Blees  Military  Academy . 

I 

St.  Joseph . 

....St.  Joseph  High  School . 

I 

St.  Louis . 

_ Central  High  School .  i 

I 

2 

1 

I 

Manual  Training  High 

School  . 

2 

I 

Mary  Institute . 

I 

I 

I 

Normal  High  School . 

I 

Smith  Academy . 

I 

I 

3 

St.  Louis  College .  i 

University  School . 

I 

Washington  University . 

1 

North  Dakota: 

Wahpeton . 

...Wahpeton  High  School . 

I 

South  Dakota: 
Sioux  Falls. 


All  Saints’  School 


3 


■  / 
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Nebraska : 

Aurora . Aurora  High  School .  2 

Hastings  . Hastings  High  School .  i 

Kearney  . Kearney  High  School .  i 

Omaha  . Brownell  Hall .  i 

Omaha  High  School .  i  i  2 

Kansas : 

Atchison  . College  Preparatory  School .  3 

Lawrence  . University  of  Kansas .  i 

Topeka  . Bethany  College .  i 

Topeka  High  School .  2 

Wichita  . Wichita  High  School .  i 

Western  Division 

Montana ; 

Butte  . Butte  High  School .  i 

Helena  . Helena  High  School .  i  1 


Colorado : 

Colorado  Springs.. .  Colorado  Springs  High 

School  . 

Cutler  Academy . 

Denver  . Central  High  School . 

Denver  High  School,  Dis¬ 
trict  No.  I . 

Denver  University .  i 

East  Side  High  School . 

University  School . 

West  Denver  High  School  4 


Eaton  . Eaton  High  School . 

Fort  Morgan . Fort  Morgan  High  School  .. 

Grand  Junction . Grand  Junction  High  School  i 

Pueblo  . Pueblo  Central  High  School 


New  Mexico: 

Mesilla  Park . College  of  Agriculture  and 

Mechanic  Arts .  i  . 

Arizona : 

Prescott  . Prescott  High  School .  i 


Utah: 

Ogden  . 

Salt  Lake  City 


Washington : 
Olympia  . . . . 
Seattle  . 

Tacoma  .... 
Walla  Walla 


Ogden  City  High  School..  i  i  . 

Collegiate  Institute .  i 

Rowland  Hall .  i 

Salt  Lake  City  High  School  . .  . .  i  . .  6 

,  Olympia  High  School .  i 

Seattle  High  School .  i  ..  ..  2 

University  of  Washington.  ..  i  . 

Tacoma  High  School .  i 

Walla  Walla  High  School .  i 
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Oregon : 

Astoria  . Astoria  High  School - 

Portland  . Allen  Preparatory  School 

Portland  Academy . 

Portland  High  School . . . 
St.  Helen’s  Hall . 

California: 

Belmont  . Belmont  High  School... 

Belmont  School . 

Eureka  . Eureka  High  School.... 

Walter  Kildale’s  Prepara¬ 
tory  School . 

Los  Angeles . Girls’  Collegiate  School. 

Harvard  School . 

Los  Angeles  High  School 
University  of  Southern 

California  . 

Nordhoff .  Thacher  School . 

Oakland  . Oakland  High  School.... 

Palo  Alto . Harker-Hughes  School... 

Palo  Alto  Academy . 

Pasadena  . Throop  Polytechnic  Insti 

tute  . 

Riverside  . Riverside  High  School... 

San  Francisco . California  School  of  Me 

chanical  Arts . 

Lyceum  Preparatory  School 
Murison’s  (Miss)  School 

University  School . 

San  Mateo . St.  Margaret’s  Hall _ 

St.  Matthew’s  School... 

Union  High  School . 

Santa  Barbara . Hicks  School . 

Santa  Barbara  High  School 
Santa  Clara . Santa  Clara  College . 

Insular  Territories  and  Dependencies 

Hawaii : 

Honolulu . Honolulu  High  School.... 

Oahu  College . 

Porto  Rico: 

Porto  Rico . Central  High  School . 


1901  1902  1903  1904  1905 


Foreign 


Canada : 

Kingston  . Collegiate  Institute . 

Lennoxville  (Que.). Bishop’s  College  School... 
Montreal  . Mt.  St.  Louis  School . 
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St.  Catherine’s 

(Ontario)  . Ridley  College . 

St.John  (N.  B.)...St.  John  High  School. 

Cuba : 

Havana  . Havana  Institute . 


1901  1902  1903  1904  1905 
.  2 


England : 

Bowden  . Culcheth  Hall . 

Bromsgrove  . Bromsgrove  School . 

Leamington  . Leigh  Bank  College .  i 

Liverpool  . Merchant  Taylor’s  School.  .. 

London  . Kensington  High  School..  .. 

Petersfield  . Bedale’s  School . 

Rugby  . Rugby  School .  i 

Rutland  . Uppingham  . 

France: 


Paris  . 

,  Anglo-Saxon  School . 

Germany : 

Berlin  . 

.Willard  School . 

Dresden  . 

Franklin  College . 

Haubinda  (Saxe- 

Meiningen)  . 

.  Oberrealschule  . 

Strassburg  . 

.  American  College  . 

Switzerland : 

Geneva  . 

.Chateau  de  Lancy . 

Montreux  . 

.  Ecole  Cantonale . 

Columbia  University  Students .  22  5  37  23 

Cornell  Students .  6  4  4  9 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  Students .  i 

New  York  University  Students .  i 

Vassar  Students .  5  i 

Wellesley  Students .  i 

Preparatory  School  not  stated .  54  71  28  32 

Private  Tutors .  46  38  36  43 


The  following  table  classifies  the  candidates  for  admission 
according  to  the  class  or  type  of  preparatory  school  attended : 


TABLE  VI 

Number  of 
Schools 
252 

71 

203 


Number  of 
Candidates 
886 
294 
765 


Public  high  schools . 

Academies  and  endowed  schools 
Private  schools . 
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Work  of  the 
Readers 


In  this  table  no  account  is  taken  of  candidates  already  ad¬ 
mitted  to  college  or  of  candidates  from  institutions  in  regard 
to  which  the  secretary  is  without  information. 

As  hitherto  the  work  of  the  readers  was 
done  at  the  offices  of  the  Board  in  New 
York.  The  number  of  readers  serving  in 
connection  with  the  examinations  was  this  year  83;  in  1904 
the  corresponding  number  was  78;  in  1903,  65;  in  1902,  54; 
and  in  1901,  39.  The  names  of  the  readers  for  the  present 
year  are  given  in  the  following  list ; 

BOTANY 


Willard  Winfield  Rowlee,  Assistant  Professor  of  Botany,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity 

Cornell  University,  B.  L.,  1888,  and  D.  Sc.,  1893. 

Elsie  Kupfer,  Teacher  of  Biology,  Wadleigh  High  School,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Columbia  University,  A.  R.,  1899,  and  A.  M.,  1901. 

CHEMISTRY 

James  Flack  Norris,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Simmons  College,  Boston^ 
Mass. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  A.  B.,  1892,  and  Ph.  1).,  1895. 

Charles  Morse  Allen,  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Wesleyan  University,  B.  A.,  1882,  and  M.  A.,  1886. 

Victor  John  Chambers,  Tutor  in  Organic  Chemistry,  Columbia  University 

University  of  Rochester,  B.  S.,  1895;  The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Ph.  I).,  1901. 

Charles  Henry  Ellard,  Tutor  in  Analytical  Chemistry,  Columbia  University 

Columbia  University,  A.  B.,  1897,  and  A  M.,  1900. 

DRAWING 

Thomas  Henry  Harrington . Tutor  in  Drawing,  Columbia  University 

Columbia  University,  C.  K.,  1889. 

Arthur  H.  Flint,  Instructor  in  Drawing,  Commercial  High  School, 
Brooklyn  Borough,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


ENGLISH 

George  Clinton  Densmore  Odell,  Adjunct  Professor  of  English,  Columbia 
University 

Columbia  University,  A.  B.,  1889,  anti  Ph.  D.,  1893. 

George  Wyllys  Benedict,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  Brown  Uni¬ 
versity 

University  of  Vermont,  A.  B.,  1893;  Harvard  University,  A.  M,,  1897,  and  Ph.  D,,  1899. 

Armour  Caldwell, . Lecturer  in  English,  Columbia  University 

Columbia  University,  A.  B.,  1902. 

Daniel  B.  Duncan,  Teacher  of  English,  Columbia  Grammar  School,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Upper  Iowa  University,  Ph.  B.,  1890. 
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Henry  Barrett  Huntington,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  Brown  Uni¬ 
versity 

Han’ard  University,  A.  B.,  1897. 

Grace  Harriet  Kupfer,  Teacher  of  English,  Alcuin  Preparatory  School, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

New  York  City  Normal  College,  A.  B.,  1893,  and  New  York  University,  A.  M.,  1900. 

Clark  Sutherland  Northup,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  English  Language 
and  Literature,  Cornell  University 

Cornell  University,  A.  B.,  1893.  and  Ph.  D.,  1898. 

Henry  Greenleaf  Pearson,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology 

Ifarvard  University,  A.  B.,  1893. 

Helen  Josephine  Robins,  Teacher  of  English,  Miss  Baldwin’s  School, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Bryn  Mawr  College,  A.  B.,  1893. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Ryder,  Teacher  of  English,  Gloversville  High  School, 
Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

Oberlin  College,  A.  B.,  1903. 

FRENCH 

Harry  Egerton  Ford,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Washington  and 
Jefferson  College 

Toronto  University,  A.  B.,  1895,  and  A.  M*.  1900. 

Frank  Elbert  Brooks,  Instructor  in  French,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University 

Cornell  University,  A.  B.,  1890. 

Marie  Karcher  Brooks,  Teacher  of  French,  Horace  Mann  School,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Albert  Bushnell  Johnston,  Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Languages, 
Brown  University 

Brown  University,  A.  B.,  1891,  and  A.  M.,  1893. 

Pierre  J.  Marique,  Tutor  in  French,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Cornelia  Hephzibah  Bulkley  Rogers,  Associate  Professor  of  Romance 
Languages,  Vassar  College 

Wellesley  College,  A.  B.,  1884;  Yale  University,  Ph.  D.,  1894. 

Louis  Alexandre  Roux,  Teacher  of  French,  Latin  and  Spanish,  Newark 
Academy,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Brown  University,  B.  A.,  1894. 

GEOGRAPHY 

Richard  Elwood  Dodge,  Professor  of  Geography,  Columbia  University 

Harvard  University,  A.  B.,  1890,  and  A.  M.,  1894. 

William  Wallace  Clendenin,  Teacher  of  Physiography,  Wadleigh  High 
School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Missouri  State  University,  B.  Sc.,  t886,  and  M.  Sc.,  1889;  Harvard  University,  M.  A.,  1891. 

GERMAN 

Frank  Vogel,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology 

Harvard  University,  A.  B.,  1887.  and  A.  M.,  1893. 
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Heinrich  Conrad  Bierwirth,  Assistant  Professor  of  German,  Harvard 
University 

Harvard  College,  A.  B.,  1884  ;  University  of  Jena,  Ph.  D.,  1890. 

Anna  Erdman,  Teacher  of  German,  Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  Brooklyn 
Borough,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

George  Maxwell  Howe . Instructor  in  German,  Cornell  University 

Indiana  State  University,  A.  B.,  1894  ;  Cornell  University,  Ph.  D  ,  1901. 

Emil  A.  C.  Keppler,  Tutor  in  German,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Columbia  University,  Ph.  B.,  1895,  and  M.  A.,  1897. 

Waldemar  Eric  Metzenthin,  Teacher  of  German,  Dr.  Sachs’s  School  for 
Girls 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  A.  B.,  1899;  Columbia  Universityt  A.  M.,  1905. 

August  Prehn,  Teacher  of  German,  Columbia  Grammar  School,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

University  of  Munster,  Ph.  D.,  1883. 

Arthur  Frank  Joseph  Remy,  Instructor  in  the  Germanic  Languages  and 
Literatures,  Columbia  University 

College  of  the  City  of  New  V'ork,  A.  B.,  1890;  Columbia  University,  A.  M.,  1897,  and  Ph. 
I).,  1901. 

Melanie  Constanze  Richardt,  Teacher  of  German,  The  Collegiate  School, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Rudolf  Tombo,  Sr., . Tutor  in  German,  Barnard  College 

University  of  Rostock,  Ph.  !).,  1870. 

GREEK 

William  Everett  Waters,  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature, 
New  York  University 

Yale  University,  B.  A.,  1878,  and  Ph.  I).,  1887. 

Roscoe  Guernsey . Tutor  in  Greek,  Columbia  University 

Union  College,  A.  B.,  1896;  The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Ph.  1).,  1901. 

Charles  Knapp,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Classical  Philology,  Barnard  College 

Columbia  University,  A.  B.,  1887,  A.  M.,  1888,  and  Ph.  D.,  1890. 

Grace  Harriet  Macurdy,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek,  Vassar  College 

RadclifFe  College,  A.  B.,  1888  ;  Columbia  University,  Ph.  D.,  1903. 

Pearl  Cleveland  Wilson,  Graduate  Student  in  Classical  Philology,  Colum¬ 
bia  University 

Vassar  College,  A.  B.,  1904;  Columbia  University,  A.  M.,  1905. 

HISTORY 

Arthur  Charles  Howland,  Assistant  Professor  of  European  History,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania 

Cornell  Univer»Uy,  A.  B.,  1893  ;  Univorsity  of  Pennsylvania,  Ph.  D.,  1897. 

Elizabeth  Briggs,  Teacher  of  History,  Dr.  Sachs’s  School  for  Girls, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Graduate  of  Harvard  Aanex,  1887  ;  Cornell  University,  A.  M.,  1891. 

Louis  Ogden  Condit,  Teacher  of  History,  Riverview  Military  Academy, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

New  York  University,  A.  B.,  ,903. 

Isaac  Joslin  Cox . Instructor  in  History,  University  of  Cincinnati 

Dartmouth  College,  A.  B.,  1896  ;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Ph.  D.,  1904. 

Sarah  Louise  Hadley . Instructor  in  History,  Vassar  College 

Wellesley  College,  A.  B.,  1896;  Columbia  University,  A.  M.,  1903. 
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William  Chauncy  Langdon,  Instructor  in  History,  Pratt  Institute*  Brook¬ 
lyn  Borough,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Brown  University,  A.  B.,  1892,  and  A.  M.,  1893. 

George  Daniel  Luctscher,  Instructor  in  History,  The  George  School, 
George  School,  Pa. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  B.  L.,  1898;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Ph.  D.,  190a. 

LATIN 

Nelson  Glenn  McCrea . Professor  of  Latin,  Columbia  University 

Columbia  University,  A.  B.,  1885,  and  Ph.  1>.,  1888. 

Victor  Dow  Borst,  Instructor  in  Latin,  Hasbrouck  Institute,  Jersey  City, 
N.  J. 

Cornell  University,  A.  B.,  1901. 

Mario  Emilio  Cosenza,  Tutor  in  Latin,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  A.  H.,  igoi. 

Charles  Joseph  Deghuee,  Teacher  of  Latin,  Trinity  School,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Columbia  University,  B.  A.,  1884,  and  I..  H.  D.,  1686. 

John  Francis  Greene,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Roman  Language  and 
Literature,  Brown  University 

Brown  University,  A.  B.,  i8gi,  and  A.  M.,  iqoo. 

Clemence  Hamilton . Instructor  in  Latin,  Vassar  College 

University  of  Michigan,  A.  B.,  1893  i  Kadcliffe  College,  A.  M.,  1901. 

Mary  Corwin  Lane,  Instructor  in  Greek  and  Latin,  Swarthmore  College 

Cornell  University,  A.  B.,  1898. 

Arthur  Everett  Peterson,  Instructor  in  Classics,  Sachs’s  Collegiate  Insti¬ 
tute,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Tufts  College,  A.  B.,  189a,  and  A.  hi.,  1897. 

Katharine  Campbell  Reiley,  Teacher  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Veltin  School, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Vassar  College,  A.  B.,  1895  ;  Columbia  University,  A.  M.,  1902. 

Elizabeth  Mcjimsey  Tyng,  Teacher  of  Latin,  Packer  Collegiate  Institute, 
Brooklyn  Borough,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Cornell  University,  A.  B.,  1903;  Columbia  University,  A.  M.,  1904. 

John  William  Herry  Walden,  Instructor  in  Latin,  Harvard  University 

Harvard  University,  A.  B.,  1888,  and  Ph.  D.,  1891. 

John  Calvin  Watson . Instructor  in  Latin,  Cornell  University 

Harvard  University,  A.  B.,  1894,  and  Ph.  D.,  1902. 

MATHEMATICS 

Robert  Woodworth  Prentiss,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy, 
Rutgers  College 

Rutgers  College,  B.  Sc.,  1878,  and  M.  Sc.,  1861. 

Charles  Earle  Bikle,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University 

Dickinson  College,  A.  B.,  1886,  and  A.  M.,  1889. 

Randolph  Foster  Clark,  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  The  Collegiate  School, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Williams  College,  A.  B.,  1900;  State  Normal  College  (Albany,  N.  Y.) ,  Pd.  B.,  1902. 

Eleanor  C.  Doak,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Mount  Holyoke 
College 

Coates  College,  A.  B.,  1892  ;  University  of  Chicago,  Ph.  B.,  1901. 
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Frank  Custer  Edminster,  Assistant  in  Mathematics,  Cornell  University 
Cornell  University,  A.  H.,  iqoa. 

William  Findlay . Tutor  in  Mathematics,  Barnard  College 

MjrVlaster  University,  A.  B.,  i8g6,  and  A.  M.,  i8g8  ;  University  of  Chicago,  Ph.  D.,  igoi. 

John  R.  Gardner,  Teacher  of  Mathematics,  Irving  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Upper  Iowa  University,  H.  S.,  1890;  State  University  of  Iowa,  C.  E.,  1894;  and  Upper 
Iowa  University,  M.  S.,  1900. 

Edward  Alfred  Hook . Tutor  in  Mathematics,  Columbia  University 

University  of  Wisconsin,  B.  Sc.,  1900,  and  M.  Sc.,  1901  ;  Harvard  University,  M.  A.,  1903. 

Wilfrid  Ewart  MacDonald,  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology 

University  of  Tennessee,  A.  B.,  1901. 

Clarence  Lemuel  Elisha  Moore,  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology 

Ohio  State  University,  B.  Sc.,  1901  ;  Cornell  University,  M.  A.,  1903,  and  Ph.  D.,  1904. 

Harry  Benton  Penhollow,  Assistant  Teacher  of  Mathematics,  DeWitt 
Clinton  High  School,  New  York,  N.  Y*. 

Upper  Iowa  University,  B.  S.,  1890. 

Virgil  Snyder,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Cornell  University 

Iowa  State  College,  B.  S.,  1889;  University  of  Gottingen,  Ph.  D.,  1894. 

Carl  Eben  Stromquist,  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Princeton  University 

Bethany  College,  B.  S.,  1899;  Yale  University,  Ph.  I).,  1903. 

Camille  Auguste  Toussaint,  Assistant  in  Mathematics,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity 

Columbia  University,  A.  B.,  1903,  and  A.  M.,  1904. 

Roxana  Hayward  Vivian,  Instructor  in  Pure  Mathematics,  Wellesley 
College 

Wellesley  College,  A.  B.,  1894  ;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Ph.  D.,  1901. 

Harrison  Emmett  Webb,  Teacher  of  Mathematics,  Stevens  School, 
Hol)oken,  N.  J. 

University  of  Rochester,  B.  A.,  i8i>8. 

PHYSICS 

Arthur  Willis  Goodspeed,  Professor  of  Physics,  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania 

ftarvard  University,  A.  B.,  1884  ;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Ph.  D.,  1889. 

Sidney  Aylmer-Small,  Teacher  of  Mathematics  and  Physics,  Trinity 
School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Columbia  University,  K.  K.,  1899. 

Joseph  Moore  Jameson,  Instructor  in  Physics,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn 
Borough,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Cornell  University,  Ph.  B.,  1893. 

Frank  Leo  Tufts,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Physics,  Columbia  University 

Antioch  College,  B.  S.,  1891  ;  Harvard  University,  A.  B.,  1894;  Columbia  University,  A. 
M.,  1896,  and  Ph.  !>.,  1697. 

SPANISH 

Cornelia  Hephzibah  Bulkley  Rogers,  Associate  Professor  of  Romance 
Languages,  Vassar  College 

Wellesley  College.  A.  B.,  1884  ;  Yale  University,  Ph.  I).,  1894. 

Louis  Alexandre  Roux,  Teacher  of  French,  Latin  and  Spanish,  Newark 
Academy,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Brown  llniversity,  B.  A.,  1894. 
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The  readers  in  mathematics  began  their  work  at  half-past 
nine  a.  m.  on  Tuesday,  June  20;  tlie  readers  in  French  and 
German  began  their  work  on  Wednesday  afternoon;  those  in 
chemistry,  physics,  and  history,  on  Thursday  morning;  in 
Greek  and  drawing,  on  Thursday  afternoon;  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  on  Friday  afternoon;  and  in  botany  and  geography,  on 
Saturday  afternoon.  Except  for  a  number  of  belated  answer- 
books,  for  the  reading  of  which  it  was  necessary  to  make  spe¬ 
cial  arrangements,  the  work  of  the  readers  was  completed  by 
July  I. 

The  first  installment  of  the  certificates  was  mailed  to  the  can¬ 
didates  on  July  5,  and  the  last  installment,  with  the  exception 
of  some  irregular  cases  and  of  the  certificates  of  candidates 
examined  in  Europe,  in  Porto  Rico,  and  in  Hawaii,  was 
mailed  on  July  8. 

The  number  of  cases  in  which  candidates  failed  to  write 
their  examination  numbers  correctly  or  omitted  them  alto¬ 
gether  was  less  than  in  any  previous  year,  so  that  the  number 
of  certificates  requiring  revision  was  comparatively  small. 
The  most  frequent  irregular  cases  were  those  in  which  candi¬ 
dates  failed  to  submit  laboratory  note-books  in  connection  with 
examinations  in  natural  science,  and  those  in  which  laboratory 
note-books,  tho  submitted,  were  unaccompanied  by  a  satis¬ 
factory  teacher’s  certificate. 

The  table  on  the  next  page  gives  statistics  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  answer-books  read  in  each  subject. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  that  the  cost  per  candidate 
of  reading  and  rating  the  answer-books  has  increased  each 
year  since  the  work  of  the  Board  began.  In  1901  the  cost  per 
candidate  was  $.95;  in  1902,  it  was  $1.37;  in  1903,  $1.53;  in 
1904,  $1.54;  and  this  year,  $1.79.  This  increase  is  due  partly 
to  the  fact  that  as  the  number  of  candidates  increases  it  has 
been  found  necessary  in  a  greater  degree  to  secure  readers 
from  a  distance,  whose  traveling  and  other  necessary  inci¬ 
dental  expenses  are  defrayed  by  the  Board.  It  is  also  due 
partly  to  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of  answer-books  that 
need  to  be  read  by  two  or  more  readers  has  increased,  and  to 
the  fact  that  as  the  number  of  readers  is  increased  the  average 
speed  of  the  individual  readers  is  reduced. 
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TABLE  VII 

Number  OF 

Average 

Number  of 

Answer- 

Number 

Number  of 

Answer- 

Books  Read 

OF  Hours 

Answer- 

Subject 

Books 

A  Second 

Total 

Spent  in 

Books 

Received 

Time 

Reading 

Read  per 

Hour 

Botany 

28 

27 

55  t 

21 

50 

Laboratory  books  26 

25 

51  f 

Chemistry 

306 

144 

450  ) 

90 

9.8 

Laboratory  books  288 

144 

432  ) 

Drawing 

195 

65 

260 

5 

52 

English 

2336 

1238 

3574 

398 

9.0 

French 

1185 

590 

1775 

248 

7  I 

Geography 

24 

18 

42  1 

17 

41 

Laboratory  books  16 

12 

28  i 

German 

1235 

400 

1635 

340 

4.8 

Greek 

1045 

384 

1429 

ISS 

92 

History 

1324 

609 

1933 

370 

5-2 

Latin 

5066 

1886 

6952 

470 

14.8 

Mathematics 

3000 

1661 

4661 

638 

7-3 

Physics 

474 

267 

741  1 

8S 

16.S 

Laboratory  books  424 

240 

664  ) 

Spanish 

26 

II 

37 

8 

4.6 

16,998 

7721 

24.719 

2845 

87 

The  table  on  the  page  following  shows  the 

Results  of  the  number  of  candidates  offering  each  examina- 
Examinations  ^  ^ 

tion  subject  and  the  measure  of  success  at¬ 
tained  by  them. 

The  examination  which  seems  to  have  caused  the  greatest 
disaster  to  the  candidates  was  that  in  English  b.  Out  of  1092 
candidates  who  took  this  examination  only  one-third  secured 
a  rating  of  60  or  higher.  In  Latin  prose  composition  out  of 
576  candidates  only  thirty-six  per  cent,  attained  60;  in  inter¬ 
mediate  French  out  of  384  candidates  only  thirty  per  cent,  at¬ 
tained  60;  and  in  plane  and  solid  geometry  out  of  258  can¬ 
didates  only  thirty-three  per  cent,  attained  60.  In  all  of  these 
subjects  it  would  appear  that  the  candidates  found  it  as  diffi¬ 
cult  to  secure  a  rating  of  40  as  to  secure  a  rating  of  60  in  other 
subjects. 
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The  average  number  of  ratings  per  candidate  this  year  is  7.8, 
as  against  8.4  last  year;  8.8  in  1903;  8.6  in  1902;  and  8.1  in 
1901.  The  examinations  appear,  on  the  whole,  to  have  been 
more  difficult  than  those  of  the  previous  year.  Only  fifty-six 
per  cent,  of  the  ratings  assigned  were  60  or  above  as  against 
sixty  per  cent,  last  year ;  fifty-eight  per  cent,  in  1903 ;  fifty-six 
per  cent,  in  1902;  and  fifty-nine  per  cent,  in  1901. 

The  following  table  institutes  a  comparison  between  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  five  years: 

TABLE  IX 


1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

Ratings 

PER  CENT 

PER  CENT 

PER  CENT 

PER  CENT 

PEE  CENT 

90-100 

7-1 

6.7 

63 

6.1 

4.5 

75-89 

20.2 

17.8 

20.0 

21.4 

20.3 

60-74 

32.0 

31  4 

31  9 

32.6 

314 

50-59 

II.2 

12.4 

1 1.8 

I2.I 

124 

40-49 

II.7 

12.4 

1 1. 1 

II. I 

12.2 

0-39 

17.8 

19.4 

18.9 

16.7 

19. 1 

During  the  twelve  months  ending  August 
Financial  3 1,  1905,  the  income  of  the  Board  resulting 

from  its  regular  operations  (excluding  ad¬ 
vances  by  co-operating  colleges  toward  the  working  capital) 
amounted  to  $11,773.34.  The  expenditures  of  the  Board  for 
the  same  twelve  months  amounted  to  $11,354.86,  leaving  a 
surplus  on  the  operations  of  the  current  year  of  a  little  more 
than  $400.  Owing  to  a  payment  on  the  account  of  the  loan 
made  to  the  Board  at  the  time  of  its  establishment,  the  Board 
closes  the  year  with  a  somewhat  decreased  cash  balance. 

The  following  financial  statement  covers  the  operations  of 
the  Board  during  the  twelve  months  ending  August  31,  1905  : 

TABLE  X 

Financial  Statement,  September  i,  1904,  to  August  31,  1905 


Receipts 

Balance  on  hand,  September  i,  1904 . $  4058.96 

1.  Sales  of  volumes  of  examination  questions .  37i  94 

2.  Sales  of  printed  documents .  40.40 

3.  Sales  of  duplicate  certificates . . .  126.00 

4.  Examination  fees .  1 1232  00 

5.  Sales  of  unused  examination  supplies .  3.00 

6.  Advances  by  co-operating  colleges .  300.00 


$16132.30 
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Expenditures 


A.  Office  of  the  secretary : 

1.  Salaries . $2152.50 

2.  Printing  .  674.70 

3.  Stationery  and  incidentals .  172.17 

4.  Postage  and  expressage .  344  53 

5.  Clerical  and  other  assistance .  903.95 

6.  Furniture  and  fixtures .  52.62 


B.  Conduct  of  examinations: 

1.  Examiners 

Salaries  . $95S-00 

Expenses  .  230.38 

- $1185.38 

2.  Readers 

Salaries  . $2865.00 

Expenses  .  860.70 

- $3725.70 

3.  Supervisors  and  proctors 

Expenses  .  781.01 

4.  Examination  supplies 

Question  papers,  answer-books,  logarithmic 
tables,  maps,  envelopes,  etc .  1012.77 

5.  Postage  and  expressage .  312.43 

6.  Expenses  of  special  committees .  37.10 


$4300.47 


$705439 


Total  expenses  .  $11354.86 

Payments  on  account  of  loan  .  1000.00 

Balance  on  hand . , .  3777  44 


$161132.30 

A  rough  estimate  shows  that  each  additional  100  candi¬ 
dates  added  to  the  number  examined  by  the  Board  under  the 
conditions  existing  during  the  past  three  years,  results  in  an 
increase  of  the  Board’s  expenses  amounting  to  about  $450. 
The  examination  fees  of  100  candidates  amount  to  $500,  so 
that  the  corresponding  net  increase  in  the  income  of  the  Board 
is  about  $50.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  in  order  to  in¬ 
crease  the  income  of  the  Board  to  a  point  where  it  could  re¬ 
munerate  its  examiners,  supervisors,  and  readers  in  a  manner 
commensurate  with  the  services  that  they  render,  a  very  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  candidates  for  examination  would 
be  required. 

In  June,  1905,  about  5000  candidates  for  admission  to  im- 
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portant  colleges  were  examined  independently  of  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  at  various  points  in  the  United 
States.  The  number  of  candidates  examined  by  the  Board, 
however,  was  more  than  500  greater  than  that  examined  by 
any  single  institution.  Furthermore,  the  rate  of  increase  in 
the  number  of  candidates  examined  by  the  Board  is  vastly 
greater  than  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  number  examined  by 
any  single  institution  holding  examinations  independently  of 
the  Board. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Thomas  S.  Fiske,  Secretary. 


September  i,  1905 
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DISCUSSION 

ON  TEACHING  ELEMENTARY  ENGLISH 

A  profound  skepticism  in  regard  to  the  advantage  of  study¬ 
ing  English  composition  exists  in  the  minds  of  almost  all 
young  people,  for  they  deem  ability  to  write  well  the  enviable 
birthright  of  a  few.  Not  until  this  delusion  is  dispelled  and 
students  are  made  to  realize  that  command  of  language  may  be 
won  by  persistent  effort,  will  they  take  the  initiative  and  work 
vigorously  for  greater  fluency  of  expression.  To  effect  such  a 
change  of  heart  there  is  small  service  in  the  examples,  usually 
cited  in  the  classroom,  of  illustrious  authors  whose  achieve¬ 
ment  has  been  the  reward  of  long  toil.  The  ordinary  pupil 
has  no  ambition  for  literary  fame,  and  the  suspicion  that  a  plot 
is  in  progress  to  make  an  author  of  him  simply  increases  his 
antagonism  toward  English.  The  most  logical  means  of  rous¬ 
ing  not  only  interest,  but  a  feeling  of  responsibility  in  this 
matter  of  language,  is  to  acquaint  students  with  the  primary 
facts  in  regard  to  language  itself  and  its  dominant  position  in 
the  history  of  human  civilization. 

Students  accept  the  presence  of  language  far  too  easily,  con¬ 
sidering  it  an  inalienable  and  perpetual  possession.  To  over¬ 
throw  this  conventional  mood  is  the  first  duty  of  the  teacher. 
A  serious  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  class  to  picture  contemporary 
life  if  we  were  devoid  of  speech  will  result  in  speedy  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  that  all  our  world — commercial,  social,  aesthetic 
— would  instantly  be  dashed  to  the  ground.  Made  once  aware 
of  the  part  that  language  has  played  in  human  progress,  students 
will  regard  it  with  new  eyes  and  will  be  eager  to  hear  all  that  a 
teacher  will  tell  of  its  development  from  primitive  speech,  a 
rapid,  incoherent,  sing-song  utterance,  accompanied  by  vigor¬ 
ous  gesture,  to  the  orderly  and  beautiful  English  of  Shakes¬ 
peare  and  of  Milton.  Comparisons  may  be  made  with  other 
languages  which  are  engaging  the  attention  of  students,  Greek, 
Latin,  French,  or  German,  with  a  view  to  emphasizing  the 
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superiority  of  English  in  simplicity  and  flexibility.  The  mere 
fact  that  language  has  an  antiquity  far  greater  than  any  monu¬ 
ments  of  stone  possess  will  kindle  much  interest,  while  the 
perception  that  the  English  language  has  been  shaped  to  great 
beauty  by  centuries  of  writers  will  rouse  a  quick  sense  of  loy¬ 
alty  to  this  priceless  inheritance — a  loyalty  that,  with  a  little 
guidance,  may  become  a  desire  to  preserve  this  inheritance, 
without  mutilation,  for  later  generations. 

Having  stimulated  a  feeling  of  patriotism  in  regard  to  lan¬ 
guage,  teachers  may  beguile  students  into  an  ambition  to  manip¬ 
ulate  language  with  as  much  precision  as  they  would  manipulate 
any  delicate  tool  in  a  workshop.  Young  people,  especially 
boys,  are  always  curious  about  finely  adjusted  instruments,  and 
a  comparison  may  easily  be  made  which  will  teach  them  the 
essential  similarity  between  the  man  who  has  to  operate  a  sensi¬ 
tive  bit  of  machinery  and  the  stiulent  who  wishes  to  gain  con¬ 
trol  of  language.  To  make  the  work  in  composition  follow 
imitatively  the  growth  of  language  in  the  race,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  progress  from  the  more  mechanical,  matter-of-fact 
forms  of  communication  to  artistic  expression  of  spiritual 
truths.  Consequently,  the  first  ideal  to  be  held  up  before  a  stu¬ 
dent  is  not  an  ideal  of  high  aesthetic  charm,  but  rather  of  abso¬ 
lute  lucidity.  He  must  be  taught  how  to  express  himself  con¬ 
cisely  and  clearly  in  commonplace  matters,  and  must  receive 
training  and  direction  in  writing  such  simple  compositions  as 
test  the  primary  elements  of  style — letters,  telegrams,  direc¬ 
tions  for  playing  games,  advertisements,  and  newspaper  items 
recording  bare  facts.  Altho  such  an  initial  course  of  train¬ 
ing  may  seem  trivial,  as  dwelling  too  long  and  too  seriously 
upon  purely  practical  discipline,  it  is.  nevertheless,  highly  desir¬ 
able  inasmuch  as  it  is  devoted  to  the  actual  present  and  future 
needs  of  the  student.  It  has  been  the  custom  for  teachers,  with 
happy  indifference,  totally  to  disregard  the  right  of  students  to 
be  drilled  in  every-day  English,  and  the  consequent  defects  are 
the  cause  of  that  i)rofound  scorn  wherewith  the  business  man 
and  woman  regard  the  academic  product.  The  ability  to  write 
straightforward,  lucid  English  should  distinguish  graduates  of 
our  schools,  in  order  that  they  may  carry  on  the  details  of  life 
with  distinct  intelligence  and  ease.  Especially  necessary  is  train- 
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ing  in  the  art  of  correspondence,  an  art  in  which  young  people 
of  to-day  are  shamefully  deficient.  To  learn  the  need  of  careful 
reading  of  letters  and  of  courteous  response,  including  answers 
to  a  correspondent’s  questions,  is  a  requisite  in  every  student’s 
education,  if  he  is  to  gain  ease  in  social  life  and  success  in 
business. 

Incidentally,  much  good  may  be  accomplished  by  exercise  in 
the  analysis  of  style  in  newspapers  and  magazines.  Students 
should  be  encouraged  to  collect  and  bring  into  class  examples 
of  effective  expression  of  a  writer's  meaning,  and  also  ex¬ 
amples  of  ambiguous  statement,  such  as  this  from  a  news¬ 
paper  : — “  A  group  of  Spaniards  was  seen  off  the  coast, 
which  they  finally  succeeded  in  catching.”  Illustrations  of 
this  latter  sort  serve  three  purposes:  they  introduce  into  the 
classroom  a  legitimate  relaxation  into  laughter,  they  are  a 
most  powerful  warning  to  students,  always  sensitive  to  ridi¬ 
cule,  and  they  afford  excellent  training  for  the  critical  faculty, 
since  constant,  keen-eyed  scrutiny  is  necessary  in  order  to  detect 
these  ludicrous  sentences.  In  rewriting  such  passages  so  that 
they  may  be  rendered  clear,  students  will  find  advantageous 
practice. 

After  a  thoro  drill  has  been  given  in  these  ordinary  forms  of 
composition,  subjects  may  be  assigned  which  will  offer  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  training  whatever  gifts  of  observation  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  the  individual  student  may  possess.  Here,  of  course,  great 
care  must  be  exercised  in  selecting  subjects  which  students 
would  consider  interesting  and  vital,  for  eager  students  are 
frequently  disappointed  and  the  keen  edge  of  their  ambition 
is  dulled  by  work  upon  abstract  and  remote  themes.  ”  The 
search  for  truth,”  which  was  one  of  a  number  of  subjects 
given  to  a  graduating  class  in  one  of  our  most  prominent  ])re- 
paratory  schools  is  enough  to  daunt  the  courage  of  mature 
writers.  In  place  of  such  superhuman  tasks,  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  win  from  young  writers  expression  of  individual 
experiences  in  visiting  large  cities  or  famous  towns,  in  pleasure 
excursions  into  the  country,  in  reading  some  thrilling  story,  or 
in  meeting  some  illustrious  person.  \’^ignr  of  treatment  must 
necessarily  result  from  writing  upon  a  subject  that  has  particu¬ 
lar  personal  associations.  In  this  task  of  develoi)ing  the  stu- 
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dent’s  own  native  talent,  in  the  effort  to  make  him  willing’  to 
labor  for  vividness,  much  remains  to  be  done  in  annihilating 
the  abnormal  seriousness  with  which  he  approaches  his  work. 
While  it  may  not  be  desirable  to  over-accentuate  the  part  that 
humor  and  lightness  may  play  in  a  theme,  it  is  certainly  worth 
while  to  train  the  exuberance  of  youthful  spirit  to  natural  ex¬ 
pression.  By  urging  the  confidence  of  students  a  movement 
forward  may  be  taken  in  the  work  of  undermining  the  theory  of 
young  writers,  that  to  display,  in  compositions,  any  personal 
enjoyment  or  any  sense  of  humor  is  distinctly  heretical. 

It  is  not  enough  for  the  instructor  to  criticise;  the  burden 
of  criticism  should  be  thrown  upon  the  whole  class,  whose 
opinions  a  student  is  more  inclined  to  trust.  A  class  will  speed¬ 
ily  show  by  their  interest  or  their  indifference  if  a  theme,  read 
aloud,  reproduces  the  vigor  of  oral  recital  outside  the  class¬ 
room,  or  if  it  is  merely  that  hideous  Frankenstein,  a  theme.  To 
make  the  criticism  as  trenchant  and  as  valuable  as  possible,  it  is 
wise  to  require  all  students  to  write  occasionally  upon  the  same 
subject.  Where  all  have  tried,  with  varying  success,  to  discuss 
a  subject,  there  is  likely  to  be  much  more  enthusiasm  of  com¬ 
ment.  Students  criticised  are  quick  to  acknowledge  help  de¬ 
rived  from  such  comparisons  and  quick  to  profit  by  certain  sug¬ 
gestions  that  come  from  this  method  of  parallel  study.  Self- 
criticism  should  be  urged  constantly  in  personal  interviews 
where  students  will  feel  immediately  the  advantage  of  detecting 
their  own  errors  and  of  proving  their  power  of  discrimination. 
Much  help  would  be  gained  if  themes  could  always  be  typewrit¬ 
ten.  Anyone  who  has  had  experience  in  printing  his  work 
knows  how  vividly  mistakes  and  incoherence  stand  out  in  type. 

Given  a  satisfactory  subject,  a  student  is  often,  however,  led 
into  hopeless  misery  by  the  demand  that  his  theme  shall  be  a 
certain  number  of  pages  in  length.  The  trick  is  common  of 
“  i)adding,”  or  of  enlarging  the  handwriting,  in  order  to  attain 
the  desired  length.  Until  students  are  taught  how  to  amplify 
and  how  to  condense,  they  are  not  ready  for  serious  work. 
They  should  be  made  to  write  upon  a  subject,  first  to  the 
extent  of  two  pages,  then  of  ten,  then  of  twenty,  gaining  by  this 
practice  a  knowledge  of  how  a  subject  may  be  treated  according 
to  a  certain  scale.  Too  frequently  students  learn  in  parrot-fash- 
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ion  the  various  means  of  developing'  a  paragraph,  without  mak¬ 
ing  any  practical  application  of  the  rules.  Especially  neglected 
is  the  art  of  making  use  of  illustration.  Teachers  of  subjects 
other  than  English  are  constantly  hampered  by  the  inability 
of  students  to  explain  general  principles  by  reference  to  spe¬ 
cific  examples.  For  instance,  in  the  study  of  literature,  if  they 
are  asked  to  define  a  ballad,  after  considerable  time  has  been 
spent  in  examining  representative  ballads,  they  seldom  under¬ 
stand  how  to  make  use  of  a  typical  ballad  in  discussing  the 
general  class. 

In  the  work  of  increasing  the  vocabulary  and  of  developing 
style  there  are  certain  conventional  processes,  but  frequently 
these  are  not  at  all  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  unimaginative 
student.  Specific  means  of  enlarging  the  vocabulary  are  scorned 
by  the  majority,  who  have  a  sentimental  feeling  that  words 
should  come  to  a  writer  by  actual  verbal  inspiration.  We  have 
no  right  thus  to  disdain  any  mechanical  help  in  aiding  those 
not  naturally  imitative  and  quick  to  appropriate  new  words. 
Children  should  be  taught  to  keep  a  book  of  words,  words  which 
they  meet  in  their  reading,  and  in  this  book  should  be  careful 
statements  of  the  pronunciation,  the  etymology,  the  exact  mean¬ 
ing,  of  eachj  together  with  a  list  of  synonyms.  These  facts 
should  be  learned  by  heart  and  the  words  should  be  used  con¬ 
stantly  until  they  are  thoroly  assimilated.  It  might  not  be 
out  of  place  to  send  students  to  the  dictionary  to  search  out 
words  that  are  new  to  them,  giving  each  student  a  letter.  In 
this  fashion  they  may  be  made  to  realize  the  great  wealth  of  the 
English  language  and  may  be  shamed  by  the  recognition  of 
their  own  scant  share  in  this  vast  wealth. 

In  recommending  models  to  a  class  there  is  too  often  a  fail¬ 
ure  on  the  teacher’s  part  to  explain  how  models  should  be  stud¬ 
ied.  The  result  is  that  a  boy  naturally  prolix  reads  and  imitates 
Ruskin,  while  a  boy  whose  taste  is  for  terse  expression  delights 
himself  with  Lord  Bacon.  Obviously  the  best  results  are  won 
by  a  careful  diagnosis  of  the  needs  of  each  individual,  with  a 
recommendation  that  the  student  slow  and  halting  in  sjjeech 
should  read  Ruskin  and  Burke  and  Newman,  while  a  student 
who  has  an  exuberant  style  is  urged  to  study  Emerson,  and  the 
student  whose  work  is  dry  and  colorless  is  introduced  to  Milton 
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and  Jeremy  Taylor.  Having^  assigned  special  authors  to  spe¬ 
cial  students,  the  next  step  is  to  direct  the  study  in  the  desired 
way.  First  of  all,  the  authors  should  be  read  aloud,  and  then 
extracts  should  be  made,  of  the  best  passages,  to  serve  as  a  basis 
for  laboratory  work.  Characteristic  sentences  may  be  copied 
and  recopied  until  students  have  mastered  all  the  details  of 
sentence  structure  and  diction.  Experiments  in  changing  the 
place  of  words  and  phrases  may  be  conducted,  and  attempts  may 
be  made  to  change  the  words  themselves  for  synonyms,  and 
one  form  of  structure  for  another,  so  that  the  student  will  rec¬ 
ognize  the  finished  excellence  of  the  particular  sentences  and 
will  be  ready  to  profit  by  that  example.  It  is  only  in  the  closest 
pf)ssible  work  with  the  chosen  extract  that  the  value  of  the 
study  of  models  consists.  The  mere  reading,  in  a  desultory 
fashion,  of  a  chapter  is  worthless  in  comparison  with  the  ad¬ 
vantages  to  be  won  by  a  fairly  microscopic  study  of  words 
and  phrases. 

The  relations  between  instructor  and  student,  if  there  is  to  be 
real  development  in  the  student’s  power  of  self-expression,  must 
be  entirely  sympathetic.  Limitless  patience  and  a  profoundly 
optimistic  l)elief  in  each  student’s  capacity  for  advance  should 
characterize  every  teacher  of  English.  More  success  may  be 
achieved  by  reiterated  statement  of  this  belief,  by  constant  urg¬ 
ing  of  a  student  to  repeated  effort,  and  by  an  expression  of  per¬ 
sonal  interest,  than  by  any  other  methcxl.  In  a  subject  which 
demands  much  of  form,  individual  taste,  and  experience,  there 
must  needs  be  genial  personal  intercourse.  A  sarcastic  criti¬ 
cism,  a  comment  which  indicates  that  a  teacher  has  but  a  per¬ 
functory  interest,  does  infinite  damage.  Indeed,  the  whole  sys¬ 
tem  of  criticism  of  themes  is  open  to  attack,  for  the  comments 
made  by  teachers  follow  far  too  stereotyped  a  plan.  Instead  of 
making  a  specific  statement  of  the  fault,  such  as  “  awkward¬ 
ness,”  ”  bad  spelling,”  ”  incoherence,”  it  is  much  more  effective 
to  challenge  the  writer’s  critical  ability  by  simply  making  a 
cross  by  objectionable  passages.  Students  ought  to  be  made 
to  meditate  over  their  errors  and  should  learn  to  decide  for 
themselves  what  the  difficulty  is  in  their  production.  If  a  mis¬ 
take  is  pointed  out,  it  is  not  regarded  carefully,  but  if  curiosity 
is  piqued,  the  thorn  of  experience  is  sharp. 

Of  the  conventional  general  criticism  at  the  end  of  themes 
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there  is  something  to  be  said :  A  boy  or  girl  who  receives  such 
criticisms  as  “  lacks  atmosphere,”  ‘‘  immature,”  ”  vague,”  is 
entirely  justified  in  hopeless  antipathy  to  the  instructor  whose 
lack  of  pedagogical  skill  is  so  manifest.  To  go  behind  lacks 
atmosphere  ”  and  explain  that  the  subject-matter  is  superficial, 
or  the  diction  stilted  and  unnatural,  or  the  attitude  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  without  enthusiasm,  is  the  teacher’s  duty.  It  might  be 
advantageous  to  make  parallel  columns  of  criticism  stating  the 
defects  and  the  excellences  of  each  theme,  thus  mingling  praise 
and  blame. 

Anyone  who  has  examined  the  critical  ultimatums  of  young 
teachers  has  doubtless  wondered  that  our  students  ever  learn 
to  write.  The  excessive  vagueness  and  the  loosely  veiled  scorn 
of  these  judicial  comments  are  due  in  the  main  to  the  fact  that 
the  teacher  has  been  selected  because  she  has  gone  triumphantly 
thru  her  English  training  in  college  without  a  cloud  in  her 
horizon.  To  employ  as  teacher  of  English  one  who  has  always 
found  writing  easy  is  to  employ  a  teacher  who  cannot  in  the 
smallest  degree  understand  the  difficulties  of  those  not  similarly 
successful.  The  ideal  teacher  is  one  who  has  had  to  stru^^gle 
for  expression  and  who  knows  the  perils  of  the  way. 

There  is  little  hope  for  the  study  of  English  until  the  number 
of  teachers  in  each  school  is  increased.  Thru  all  our  high 
schools  and  our  colleges,  it  is  the  teachers  of  English  who  are 
so  overworked  that  they  do  not  have  physical  vitality  enough 
to  inspire  their  students.  We  must  have  three  teachers  instead 
of  the  one  who  now  attempts  to  do  the  work  in  English.  The 
impression  made  upon  students  by  teachers  weary  and  discour¬ 
aged  is  definitely  injurious  to  a  cause  which  needs  all  the  vigor 
of  health  in  its  champions.  No  person  of  intelligence  will 
question  the  benefits  to  be  gained  by  training  in  composition. 
The  gain  in  logic  and  in  orderly  thought-processes  won  by 
systematic  discipline  in  arranging  the  subject-matter  of  themes, 
the  gain  in  taste  and  in  literary  appreciation  that  comes  as  a 
result  of  practical  experience  in  writing,  and  the  quickened 
power  of  observation,  all  contribute  to  a  more  fine  and  vigorous 
intellectual  life.  To  secure  these  benefits  there  mu.st  be  more 
time  for  the  individual  teacher  to  spend  upon  the  case  of  each 
student. 

Marth.\  Hale  Shackford 

Wellesley  College 
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The  new  knowledge :  a.  popular  account  of  the  new  physics  and  the  new 
chemistry  in  their  relation  to  the  new  theory  of  matter — By  Robert  Kennedy 
Duncan,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Washington  and  Jefferson  College.  New 
,  York  :  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  1905.  xviii-l-263  p.  $2.00  net. 

This  is  in  no  sense  an  ordinary  book.  It  is  rather  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  and  most  valuable  book,  for  which  many  students 
of  science,  and  persons  of  general  culture  who  wished  fuller 
knowledge  of  the  results  of  recent  scientific  researches,  have 
been  amxiously  waiting.  Very  few  scientific  teachers  are 
articulate.  The  men  who,  like  Faraday,  Helmholtz,  Huxley, 
and  Tyndall,  can  explain  in  simple  and  succinct  fa.shion  what 
they  know  and  have  discovered  are  few  indeed.  This  is  in 
part  the  result  of  the  narrow  specialization  which  is  more  and 
more  ruling  the  higher  educational  institutions  of  the  world. 
It  is,  however,  in  no  small  j)art  due  also  to  the  neglect  by 
students  of  science  of  those  disciplines  which  alone  can  give 
training  in  the  power  of  clear  and  aderjuate  expression. 

Mr.  Duncan’s  book  is  written  in  a  simple  and  attractive 
style,  and  he  has  been  astonishingly  successful  in  eliminating 
the  unessential  and  the  unimportant.  What  he  gives  is  really 
a  cross-section  view  of  the  new  chemistry  and  the  new  physics, 
and  he  displays  that  cross-section  view  in  a  manner  quite 
within  the  comprehension  of  the  intelligent  man  or  woman 
who  is  no  specialist  in  either  field  of  study. 

Mr.  Duncan’s  ix)int  of  departure  is  the  three  entities  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  physical  science  of  to-day,  namely :  matter,  ether, 
and  energy.  He  then  takes  the  reader  back  to  the  definitions 
of  molecule  and  atom,  which  have  been  familiar  for  years 
past.  He  next  proceeds  to  construct  an  outline  of  the  new 
chemistry  by  developing  the  periodic  law  which  rules  the  atoms 
of  the  elements,  and  by  showing  with  great  skill  and  correct¬ 
ness  the  several  stages  of  discovery  by  which  the  existence 
of  the  law  was  revealed  and  its  scope  demonstrated. 
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So  much  having  been  accomplished,  he  passes  over  to  the 
domain  of  physics  and  sets  forth  present-day  knowledge  as 
to  gaseous  ions.  With  the  same  simplicity  and  conciseness 
that  characterized  the  earlier  chapters,  he  explains  the  mean¬ 
ing  and  significance  of  the  ion  and  the  corpuscle,  and  sets  forth 
the  laws  governing  corpuscles  and  the  properties  which  they 
exhibit.  From  this  it  is  a  short  step  to  radio-activity,  and 
the  discoveries  which  have  revolutionized  physical  science 
during  the  past  decade  are  here  assembled  and  expounded  in 
their  natural  order. 

Radium,  the  Becquerel  rays,  the  Alpha,  Beta,  and  Gamma 
rays  and  emanations  are  followed  up  to  the  point  where  helium 
was  born.  This  section  of  the  work  ends  with  a  short  chapter 
on  radio-activity  in  general. 

The  modern  alchemy  which  has  resolved  and  disintegrated 
the  atom  is  then  described,  and  a  most  valuable  chapter  on 
the  electrical  nature  of  matter  ends  this  section  of  the  work. 

The  concluding  chapters,  which  are  among  the  most  im¬ 
portant  and  most  stimulating,  deal  with  inorganic  evolution 
and  devolution,  and  restate  the  old  problems  as  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  universe  in  the  light  of  the  new  knowledge. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  intelligent  person  can 
afford  to  permit  this  book  to  go  unread.  We  fancy  that  not 
many  specialists  in  chemistry  or  physics  will  fail  to  find  some¬ 
thing  in  it  of  value  and  importance.  For  the  general  student 
who  desires  to  keep  abreast  of  the  discoveries  of  science.  Mr. 
Duncan’s  book  is  quite  invaluable.  It  states,  as  is  stated  no¬ 
where  else,  the  significance  of  the  scientific  discoveries  which 
the  newspaper  press  have  made  familiar  by  name  the  world 
over.  We  have  failed  to  find  in  the  book  any  important  in¬ 
accuracy,  despite  the  fact  that  the  field  covered  is  so  large  and 
the  subject-matter  so  difficult.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  commend 
a  book  of  this  character,  and  to  know  that  it  was  written  by 
an  American  student  and  teacher.  It  would  be  quite  worth 
while  for  some  students  of  the  biological  sciences  to  set  out 
in  similar  fashion  the  results  of  the  past  twenty-five  years  of 
work  in  that  field  of  knowledge. 
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Psychology — An  introductory  study  of  the  structure  and  function  of  human 
consciousness — By  James  Rowland  Angell.  New  York;  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.,  1904.  vii-|-402  p.  $1.50  net. 

This  new  work,  by  the  head  of  the  department  of  psychology 
in  the  University  of  Chicago,  is  in  style  and  size  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  classes  beginning  the  study  of  the  science;  and  it  may 
be  said  at  once  that  it  is  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  such 
classes,  being  in  fact  one  of  the  very  best  of  elementary  text¬ 
books  of  the  subject.  In  style  it  will  perhaps  make  some  de¬ 
mands  on  the  beginner :  it  has  not  the  luminous  charm  of  James, 
— whose  wprk  indeed  sets  a  standard  in  this  respect  which  is 
not  likely  to  be  soon  ecjualed ;  nor  has  it  the  incisiveness  of  some 
later  writers.  Its  style  may,  perhaps,  be  best  characterized  as 
solid,  in  the  good  sense.  In  saying  that  it  is  likely  to  make 
some  demands  on  the  l>eginner,  one  does  not  mean  that  it  is 
obscure,  or  that  it  fails  to  define  its  terms  as  they  are  intro¬ 
duced;  for  it  is  eminently  careful  in  both  the.se  respects;  one 
means  merely  that  as  its  tone  is  predominantly  serious  and  crit¬ 
ical,  it  demands  these  qualities  in  the  reader.  Its  illustrative 
examples,  while  not  appearing  with  the  spontaneity  and  im¬ 
mediately  illuminating  power  which  some  authors  can  lend 
them,  are  thoroly  worked  out  and  made  to  serve  as  cases 
do  in  medical  or  legal  books.  Its  attitude  toward  the  unsettled 
problems  of  psychology  is  strictly  scientific :  it  never  seeks,  by 
a  well-turned  phrase  or  dogmatic  statement,  to  cover  up  the 
gaps  in  our  present  knowledge.  Where  authorities  differ,  the 
o])posing  views  are  clearly  stated,  and  the  decision  is  usually 
left  to  the  reader’s  judgment,  or  reserved  to  await  the  further 
progress  of  discovery.  This  sort  of  thing  can  easily  be  over¬ 
done  in  an  elementary  treatise,  but,  save  perhaps  in  one  or  two 
instances,  such  as  the  chapters  on  Feeling,  this  book  does  not 
dwell  so  much  on  the  unsettled  state  of  psychology  as  to  con¬ 
fuse  and  alienate  the  beginner. 

In  subject-matter  the  book  presents  a  synthesis  of  James  and 
Dewey:  it  corresponds  closely  with  James’s  Briefer  course, 
with  the  addition  of  considerable  “  functional  psychology.” 
The  various  mental  processes  are  not  simply  described  as  they 
occur  in  the  adult,  but  the  attempt  is  made  to  show  exactly  what 
is  the  use  of  each  process  as  a  device  for  assisting  the  organism 
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to  deal  with  the  difficulties  of  its  environment.  The  mind  is 
examined  from  the  biological  point  of  view,  as  is  clearly  stated 
at  the  outset  (p-  7)  •  *  To  the  biologist  an  organism  represents 
a  device  for  executing  movements  in  response  to  the  stimula¬ 
tions  and  demands  of  the  environment.  In  the  main  these 
movements  are  of  an  organically  beneficial  character,  otherwise 
the  creature  would  perish.  Mind  seems  to  be  the  master  device 
by  means  of  which  these  adaptive  operations  of  organic  life 
may  be  made  most  perfect.  W'e  shall  consequently  attempt 
to  see  in  what  particulars  the  various  features  of  consciousness 
contribute  to  this  adaptive  process.”  In  order  to  explain  the 
use  and  origin  of  the  different  mental  powers,  the  author  is 
led  to  show  how  each  is  called  into  activity  in  the  development 
of  the  individual,  and  thus  to  enter  more  systematically  into 
genetic  and  child  psycholog)'  than  is  usual  in  text-lxxiks  of  gen¬ 
eral  psychology.  Each  chai)ter  contains  a  section  dealing  with 
the  use  and  the  genesis  of  the  mental  process  considered ;  this  is 
indeed  the  most  distinctive  feature  of  the  book.  Tho  the 
matter  so  introduced  cannot  yet  be  regarded  as  established  to 
the  general  satisfaction  of  psychologists,  it  is  at  least  suggest¬ 
ive;  the  main  doubt  that  arises  is  whether  there  is  after  all 
enough  of  it  in  this  book  to  get  a  proper  hold  of  the  reader. 
The  author  seems  sometimes  to  have  condensed  his  strong  pas¬ 
sages  more  than  the  reader  would  like,  in  the  interest,  probably, 
of  the  balance  of  the  whole  work. 

There  is  little  need  of  outlining  here  the  contents  of  the  lx:)ok. 
The  later  chapters,  on  Instinct.  W'ill.  and  Character,  seemed  to 
the  reviewer  especially  good ;  but  another  psychologist,  who  is 
interested  especially  in  the  intellectual  processes,  says  that  he 
liked  the  earlier  chapters  better  than  the  later  ones.  It  is  a 
favorable  sign  when  each  specialist  is  most  satisfied  with  the 
treatment  of  his  own  specialty.  A  neurologist,  however,  would 
certainly  not  be  satisfied  with  the  treatment  of  the  nervous 
system,  for  there  are  several  inaccuracies  in  the  descriptions 
of  nervous  functions,  and  there  are  other  statements  which, 
while  too  indefinite  to  be  called  misstatements,  might  easily  leave 
erroneous  impressions  on  the  reader’s  mind.  These  are,  how¬ 
ever,  matters  of  detail,  and  neurological  details  seldom  leave 
much  impression  of  any  kind  on  the  mind  of  the  beginner  in 
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psychology.  In  all  other  particulars  the  book  is  accurate,  as 
well  as  clear ;  and  it  is  destined,  without  doubt,  to  have  a  wide 
and  successful  use  as  a  text-book. 

R.  S.  Woodworth 

Columbia  University 


Two  centuries  of  German  instruction  in  the  United  States— By  L.  Viereck. 

Braunschweig;  Friedrich  Vieweg  &  Son.  xvi  +  293  p.  Si. 50. 

In  this  book,  part  of  which  was  contained  in  the  Report  of 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1900- 1901, 
the  author  has  undertaken  to  collect  and  interpret  the  main 
facts  relating-  to  the  jirogress  of  German  studies,  and  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  German  ideals  and  culture,  in  this  country,  during  the 
past  tw’o  hundred  years. 

That  which  first  impresses  the  reader  is  the  author’s  point 
of  view.  Herr  Viereck,  w'ho  was  formerly  a  member  of  the 
German  Reichstag,  is  inspired,  and  he  seeks  to  inspire  others, 
with  a  noble  enthusiasm  for  the  spread  of  German  ways  of 
thinking,  and  of  German  ideals  of  culture.  To  his  patriotic 
vision,  Germany  still  means  to  educated  Americans  almost  what 
classic  Greece  meant  to  the  ancient  Romans ;  to  him,  Berlin  is  as 
the  Athens  of  the  modern  world,  conquering  and  to  conquer, 
not  by  her  arms,  but  by  her  ideals ;  in  the  words  of  Professor 
Ewald  Horn,  in  his  introduction:  “Die  Wachposten  der 
Kultur  werden  immer  noch  mit  deutscher  Mannschaft 
bezogen.” 

Particularly  in  America.  For  America,  of  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  has  hitherto  been  especially  open  to  the  influences  of 
the  German  spirit.  Therefore  it  should  be  made  even  easier 
than  at  present  for  Americans  to  study  in  Germany;  the  forces 
making  for  the  spread  of  German  language,  art,  and  literature 
should  l>e  more  efificiently  organized:  and,  in  particular,  the 
fullest  information  regarding  the  past  history  and  the  present 
status  of  German  studies  should  be  made  available, — thru 
such  agencies  as  this  book,  among  others.  For — and  this  is 
the  root  idea — if  America  be  won  to  German  ideals  (or,  pref¬ 
erably,  if  all  civilized  nations  together  w^age  the  fight  for 
idealism),  there  will  have  been  wTought  between  these  nations 
a  bond  mightier  than  the  sword,  and  stronger  than  treaties, — 
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the  bond  of  a  common  spiritual  life.  This,  I  gather,  is  the 
author’s  viewpoint  and  his  motive  in  writing  this  book. 

The  “  conquest  of  America  ”  by  German  culture  and  learn¬ 
ing  is  treated  by  the  author  in  three  periods.  The  first,  cover¬ 
ing  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years,  witnessed  the  feeble 
beginnings,  when  German  was  studied,  for  the  most  part,  by 
Germans,  under  Germans,  in  German  church  schools;  and 
studied  by  others  chiefly  as  an  accomplishment,  and  as  of  less 
importance  than  French.  In  the  second  period  came  the  found¬ 
ing  of  German  departments  in  colleges,  first  of  all  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Virginia  and  in  Harvard  University  under  Follen, 
Tieber,  and  Bliittermann  ;  the  immigration  of  several  millions  of 
Germans,  including  thousands  of  educated,  freedom-intoxicated 
“  Forty-eighters  ” ;  the  wide  (and  not  too  wise)  introduction 
of  German  into  public  elementary  schools;  the  founding  of  Ger¬ 
man  teachers’  seminaries :  and  the  rise  of  the  interest  in  German 
literature,  philosophy,  and  education  under  the  leadership  of 
Longfellow,  Emerson,  Bayard  Taylor,  and  Henry  Barnard, 
The  third  period  dates  from  the  founding  of  Johns  Hopkins 
L’niversity,  with  its  faculty  of  fifty-three  members,  thirteen  of 
whom  held  degrees  from  German  universities;  with  its  German 
ideals  of  standards  and  methods  of  scholarship ;  and  its  demand 
for  a  knowledge  of  modern  languages  as  an  indispensable  part 
of  the  equipment  of  a  completely  educated  man.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  twenty-five  years  there  came  the  climax  of  German  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  methods  of  American  higher  education;  the 
steady  growth  of  the  practice  among  American  students  of  fre¬ 
quenting  German  universities ;  the  permanent  establishment  of 
the  study  of  modern  languages  and  literatures  in  colleges  and 
secondary  schools ;  and  the  beginning  of  the  more  rational  and 
efficient  teaching  of  modern  languages  as  an  elective  in  the 
upper  grades  of  the  elementary  school,  not  as  an  accomplish¬ 
ment,  but  as  a  means  of  education. 

If  the  book  under  review  falls  short  of  being  a  well-organ¬ 
ized  historv, — and,  indeed,  it  does  not  claim  to  be  more  than 
a  technical  study, — this  fact  may  be  attributed  largely  to  the 
character  of  the  subject.  It  is  probably  not  possible  for  any¬ 
one  to  give  a  complete  treatment  of  any  single  phase  of  educa¬ 
tion,  without  considering  its  relations  to  the  whole.  One 
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mig’ht  as  well  try  to  form  an  idea  of  a  rainbow  by  lo^^kingt 
thru  blue  glass.  And  yet  it  must  in  fairness  be  said  that  pre¬ 
cisely  what  the  author  does  not  undertake  or  pretend  to  do. 
is  to  give  an  account  of  the  whole  rainbow  of  American  edu¬ 
cation.  He  simply  singles  out  one  element — and  that  a  most 
important  one — of  its  spectrum. 

The  difficulty  of  presenting  matters,  from  tliis  point  of  view, 
precisely  as  they  are,  is  seen,  for  example,  in  the  biographical 
note  on  President  Eliot,  on  p.  274,  in  which  the  latter’s  cham¬ 
pionship  of  “  the  modern  side,”  his  devotion  to  the  principle  of 
Lcrnfrcihcit,  and  his  endeavor  to  make  Harvard  University  a 
center  of  learning,  “needing  not  to  he  ashamed  before  the  most 
famous  German  universities,”  are  all  traced  (“  Die  Folge 
war  ”)  to  two  years’  study  in  Germany.  It  is  further  pointed 
out  that  most  of  the  Harvard  faculty  are  either  Germans,  or 
sometime  students  in  Germany;  and  that,  with  vanishing  ex¬ 
ceptions,  the  entire  staff  of  teachers  and  professors  in  the 
German  department  of  Harvard  are  Germans  by  birth, — the 
exceptions,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  being  nine  in  number  out  of  a 
total  of  nineteen,  and  including  two  of  the  four  professors. 

While,  in  view  of  the  foregoing,  it  cannot  he  said  that  the 
author  has  entirely  succeeded  in  avoiding  the  pitfalls  of  Tcn- 
dcnc  writing,  evidences  abound  of  an  earnest  attempt  to  present 
the  facts  as  they  are,  to  modify  extreme  judgments,  and  to 
disallow  cAtrav'agant  claims.  And,  indeed,  the  cultural  debt  of 
America  to  Germany  is  too  great,  and  of  too  long  standing,  to 
he  easily  overestimated.  Far  from  exaggerating,  the  author 
has  not,  so  far  as  statements  of  fact  are  concerned,  told  the 
whole  story  of  the  influence  on  American  life  of  German  learn¬ 
ing  and  German  culture. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  author  does  not  appear  to  he  suf¬ 
ficiently  critical  of  the  ill-advi.sed  efforts  of  certain  adv^Kates  of 
German  studies  and  methods.  For  there  used  to  he  those  who. 
in  elementary  schools,  were  will'ng  to  sacrifice  educational 
efficiency  to  the  one  aim  of  getting  German  taught,  usually  by 
teachers  having  an  insufficient  knowledge  of  English,  some¬ 
times  along  with  English,  and  sometimes  even  in  place  of 
English ;  and  there  have  been  those  who,  in  higher  and  lower 
schools  alike,  wrought  l)y  imitation  rather  than  by  creative 
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adjustment.  There  was  a  time  when  the  behavior  of  America 
toward  Germany,  in  the  matter  of  education,  was  somewhat 
like  that  of  Japan,  formerly,  toward  the  western  world.  Japan 
at  one  time  translated  American  “  readers  ”  word  for  word, 
and  introduced  them  into  her  schools.  And  when  I  was  a 
lK)y,  attending  the  public  schools  in  an  Ohio  town,  I  was 
taught  to  sing  this  song,  contained  in  a  music  book  translated 
from  the  German : 

“  Oh  !  I’m  a  German  boy,  Sir,  I  joy  to  tell  it  you, 

A  German’s  ever  honest,  let  me  be  honest  too. 

My  tongue  speaks  ever  truthfully, 

’Tis  this  that  you  shall  know  me  by. 

Oh!  I’m  a  German  boy.  Sir,  and  hate  to  tell  a  lie.” 

These  things  are  happily  of  the  past.  It  is  because  we  had 
but  half  learned  the  lessons  taught  by  foreign  teachers,  that 
we  followed  them  t(K)  closely.  The  more  we  comprehend  spirit, 
the  less  we  imitate  form. 

Walter  L.  Hervey 

Board  of  Examiners, 

New  York  City 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Reports  of  the  work  of  the  national  Bureau  of  Edu- 

Bureau,  of  cation  concerns  in  particular  two  classes  of 

people,  educators  and  legislators;  it  was  es¬ 
tablished  by  their  combined  efforts  and  with  entire  agreement 
between  them  as  to  its  functions.  These,  as  defined  by  the 
law  creating  the  Bureau,  are  “  the  collection  and  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  such  facts  and  information  as  shall  aid  the  people  of 
the  United  States  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
efficient  school  systems,  and  otherwise  promote  the  cause  of 
education  thruout  the  country,”  The  law  calls  expressly  for 
two  classes  of  information ;  ( i )  “  such  statistics  and  facts 
as  shall  show  the  condition  and  progress  of  education  in  the 
several  states  and  territories;”  (2)  “a  statement  of  the 
several  grants  of  land  made  by  Congress  to  promote  education, 
and  the  manner  in  which  these  several  trusts  have  been  man¬ 
aged,  the  amount  of  funds  arising  therefrom,  and  the  annual 
proceeds  of  the  same  as  far  as  the  same  can  be  determined.” 
Apart  from  the  particulars  named  everything  is  left  to  the 
chief  of  the  office.  On  this  point  the  language  of  the  law  is 
explicit.  The  Commissioner  of  Education,  it  says,  “  shall 
present  annually  to  Congress  a  report  embodying  the  results 
of  his  investigations  and  labors,  together  with  a  statement  of 
such  facts  and  recommendations  as  will,  in  his  judgment,  sub¬ 
serve  the  purpose  for  which  this  department  [changed  to 
Bureau  in  1896]  is  established.” 

It  is  the  purpose  here  to  indicate  the  manner  in  which  the 
Commissioner’s  annual  reports  meet  these  requirements. 
This  may  perhaps  best  be  done  by  a  commentary  or  annotated 
index  of  the  principal  subjects  treated.  The  matter  in  ques¬ 
tion  falls  naturally  into  two  classes,  constant  and  occasional ; 
of  the  former  the  most  important  is  the  body  of  statistics 
annually  collected. 
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School  statistics 

The  inquiries  as  to  the  amount  and  conditions  of  the  school 
provision  in  our  country  continued  systematically  for  three 
decades  have  brought  the  statistical  survey  of  education  in  the 
United  States,  whose  want  was  keenly  felt  when  the  Bureau 
was  established,  to  almost  ideal  completeness  and  accuracy. 
By  the  method  of  comparative  statistics  which  Dr.  Harris 
introduced,  the  accumulated  records  of  past  years  are  organ¬ 
ically  related  to  those  of  the  current  year  so  that  a  single  table 
suffices  to  show  the  growth  of  the  public-school  systems  of  the 
country  from  1869-70  to  the  present  time.  The  record,  which 
includes  for  public  schools  alone  above  16,000,000  pupils  and 
an  annual  e.xpenditure  of  $252,000,000,  becomes  more  and 
more  instructive  in  the  detailed  tables.  These  carry  the  com¬ 
parisons  thru  the  geographical  sections  and  individual 
states,  enabling  each  to  measure  its  progress  and  its  financial 
output  for  schools  by  that  of  every  other  section  and  state, 
and  to  discover  points  of  special  vigor  in  its  administration 
and  those  at  which  new  effort  is  needed.  For  example,  the 
average  daily  expenditure  for  all  public-school  purposes,  which 
in  1879-80  amounted  to  8.7  cents  per  pupil,  had  risen  in 
1902-03  to  15.5  cents;  in  the  two  Southern  sections,  however, 
the  average  at  the  latter  date  was  still  below  9  cents.  The 
causes  of  this  difference  are  indicated  in  the  tables  showing 
property  valuations  and  the  sources  and  amount  of  school 
revenue.  (See  Report,  1903,  vol.  i,  table  i,  p.  x,  and  Statistics 
of  state  school  systetm,  p.  Ixvii-xcv.) 

The  comparative  method,  as  applied  to  the  statistics  of  city 
school  systems,  emphasizes  at  once  their  distinction  from  the 
state  systems  and  the  magnitude  of  their  school  work. 
Measured  by  school  enrollment  it  comprises  26  per  cent,  of 
the  total  school  enrollment;  by  the  value  of  school  property, 
63  per  cent,  of  the  total  school  property,  and  by  annual  ex¬ 
penditure  for  public  schools,  48.5  per  cent,  of  the  total  expend¬ 
iture.  (For  studies  of  city  school  systems,  see,  in  particular: 
Reports,  1898-99,  vol.  2,  chap,  xxxvi,  and  1903,  vol.  2,  chap, 
xxxii. ) 

The  statistics  thus  correlated  afford  the  data  for  special 
investigations  of  timely  interest.  Such  are  the  estimated  du- 
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ration  of  school  attendance  at  different  periods  (Reix)rt,  1903, 
vol.  I,  p.  xix-xx) ;  and  the  analysis  of  the  statistics  of  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  showing  the  phenomenal  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  public  schools,  the  relative  demand  for  each  branch  of 
study,  the  relative  status  of  urban  and  rural  high  schools,  etc. 
(Report,  1903,  vol.  2,  chap,  xxxii;  also  discussion  by  the 
Commissioner,  Report,  1899-1900,  p.  liv-lvii.) 

The  survey  of  the  school  systems  of  the  country  is  com¬ 
pleted  in  the  Commissioner’s  reports  by  digests  of  the  school 
laws  published  from  time  to  time,  which  set  forth  the  methods 
of  school  administration,  the  sources  of  school  supixirt,  and 
the  sco])e  of  the  recpiired  instruction.  (See  Report.  1904, 
vol.  I,  chap,  iv,  and  for  city  school  administration,  Repots, 
1895-96,  vol.  I,  chap,  i;  1903,  vol.  2,  p.  2433-43.) 

The  annual  summaries  under  the  head  of  “  Current  topics,’^ 
record  the  chief  legislative  events  of  each  year  and  indicate 
also  prevailing  interests  and  the  trend  of  public  sentiment 
which  outruns  and  compels  legislation.  (See  Report,  1903, 
vol.  2,  chap,  xlvii.) 

Statistics  of  higher  education 

The  statistics  of  universities,  colleges,  and  professional 
schools,  tho  less  extensive  than  those  pertaining  to  the  public 
schools,  are  even  more  complicated  becau.se  of  the  individual 
character  of  higher  institutions.  The  admirable  system  ap¬ 
plied  to  these  statistics  is  illustrated  by  a  series  of  studies, 
presented  on  wall  charts  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  and  pub¬ 
lished  also  in  the  Commissioner’s  Rei)ort  for  1903  (chap,  xxiii). 
Among  the  particulars  emphasized  are;  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  universities  and  colleges  by  decades,  beginning  with 
the  seventeenth  century;  the  relative  demand  for  the  higher 
technical  courses  of  instruction ;  the  increased  value  attached  to 
higher  education,  as  indicated  by  the  number  of  students  in 
universities,  colleges,  and  technical  schools  for  every  million 
of  the  j>opulation  at  different  dates — the  proportion  in  colleges 
alone  rising  from  560  students  in  1872  to  1367  in  1902 — and 
the  endowments  for  higher  education  amounting  to  $185,944,- 
000,  of  which  $115,000,000  was  bestowed  in  the  decade  1893- 
1902. 
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Land-grant  colleges 

The  chapter  above  referred  to  includes  nine  tables  relating 
exclusively  to  the  colleges  endowed  under  the  land-grant  act 
of  1862,  and  the  supplementary  act  of  1890.  These  colleges, 
which  now  number  65  and  enroll  18  per  cent,  of  all  students 
in  higher  institutions,  are  under  a  certain  measure  of  national 
supervision  with  respect  to  the  application  of  the  later  endow¬ 
ment,  and  come  within  the  original  call  by  Congress  for  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  national  land  grants  for 
education.  The  whole  question  was  covered  by  a  circular  of 
information  issued  by  the  Bureau  in  1890,  and  summarized 
in  the  Report  for  1896-97  (vol.  2,  chap,  xxiii).  Since  that 
date  reports  on  the  subject  have  been  confined  to  the  endow¬ 
ment  of  the  land-grant  colleges,  whose  projierty  valuation 
amounts  now  to  about  $71,000,000.  The  bounty  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  government  to  these  colleges  has  been  liberally  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  states  and  territories,  which  have  furnished 
above  47  per  cent,  of  all  their  funds. 

The  manner  in  which  the  general  and  state  governments 
have  combined  in  this  unique  provision  is  set  forth  in  the  laws 
pertaining  to  the  same,  which  are  comprised  in  two  chapters 
published  respectively  in  the  Commissioner’s  Reports  for  1902 
and  1903.  To  meet  a  .special  demand  for  this  matter  it  has 
been  brought  together  in  a  single  monograph. 

The  subjects  thus  far  considered  relate  to  information  spe¬ 
cifically  named  in  the  law.  Of  the  remaining  subjects  which 
coine  ])roperly  within  the  scope  of  the  Re])ort,  two — Libraries 
and  Education  in  foreign  countries — have  l)ecome  also  ])erma- 
nent  features. 

Libraries 

Since  the  publication  of  the  memorable  report  on  libraries, 
is.sued  by  the  Bureau  in  the  Centennial  year,  very  full  statistics 
of  these  institutions  have  been  published  at  intervals  of  about 
five  years.  The  latest  compilation  includes  6869  libraries 
having  each  1000  volumes  or  more,  and  2242  libraries  rang¬ 
ing  from  300  to  1000  volumes  each.  In  the  first  class  there 
has  l>een  an  increase  since  1900  of  i486  libraries  and  of  9,827,- 
151  volumes  in  the  same,  bringing  the  total  numlier  of  volumes 
to  54,419,022.  The  presentation  includes  public  libraries  and 
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those  of  a  semi-public  character,  i.  e.,  school  and  society  libra¬ 
ries.  (Report,  1903,  vol.  1.  chap,  xviii.) 

Education  in  foreign  countries 

The  exposition  of  foreign  systems  of  education  has  been  con¬ 
tinued  thruout  the  series  of  reports  issued  by  Dr.  Harris. 
Thus  the  record  of  our  own  country  appears  in  the  light  of 
great  movements  common  to  the  principal  nations, — such,  for 
instance,  as  the  democratic  impulse  toward  education, — while 
at  the  same  time  special  conditions  are  revealed  as  the  out¬ 
come  of  national  history  and  ideals.  These  distinctive  char¬ 
acteristics  were  discussed  by  Dr.  Harris  in  his  introduction 
to  the  Report  for  1888-89  (P-  xxiii-1)  and  are  strikingly 
illustrated  in  the  recent  ferment  in  England  and  France  over 
the  problem  of  State  vs.  Church  control  of  schools  which  has 
been  dispassionately  reviewed  in  successive  reports.  The  up¬ 
heavals  in  the  two  countries  named  are  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  settled  policy  of  the  German  states,  whose  systems 
of  education  have  been  very  fully  treated  in  the  reports  from 
both  the  administrative  and  scholastic  standpoints.  (For  in¬ 
dexes  to  articles  on  the  foreign  systems  named  see  Reports, 
1901,  vol.  I,  p.  1-3;  1903,  vol.  I,  p.  227,  585.) 

The  statistics  of  foreign  universities  and  higher  technical 
schools  and  the  statistics  of  public  elementary  schools  complete 
the  view  of  education  in  foreign  countries  annually  presented. 
(See  Report,  1903,  vol.  i,  p.  669-687;  vol.  2,  p.  2472-79.) 

.  The  state  and  progress  of  education  in  our  insular  posses¬ 
sions  have  been  also  very  faithfully  portrayed  in  recent  reports, 
full  justice  being  done  to  the  college  and  university  work  fos¬ 
tered  under  Spanish  rule,  which  is  too  often  ignored  by  Amer¬ 
ican  writers.  (For  historical  review  of  education  in  Porto 
Rico  and  the  Philippines  see  Report,  1897-98,  vol.  i,  chap,  xx.) 

-The  annual  record  of  education  in  Alaska  is  of  interest  wher¬ 
ever  the  race  problem  arises.  The  special  features  of  the  work, 
namely,  the  regard  for  moral  influences  in  the  location  of 
schools,  and  the  industrial  training  of  the  natives  by  means  of 
the  reindeer,  were  set  forth  by  Commissioner  Harris  in  his  Re¬ 
port  for  1896-97  (vol.  I,  p.  xxxvi-lii).  The  increase  in  the 
reindeer,  their  economic  importance  in  the  territory,  and  above 
all  their  value  as  a  means  of  promoting  helpful  relations  be- 
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tween  the  natives  and  the  growing  white  population  are  graphi¬ 
cally  shown  in  the  Report  for  1904  (vol.  i,  p.  Ixii-lxix. 
Tables  and  context). 

Occasional  articles 

The  occasional  subjects  treated  in  the  Commissioner’s  Re¬ 
port  are  determined  either  by  current  interests  or  inherent 
value.  They  may  be  roughly  classified  under  the  heads  of 
technical,  historical,  and  sociologic. 

To  illustrate  the  thoroness  with  which  the  technics  of  edu¬ 
cation  have  been  worked  up  in  the  Reports,  a  few  topical 
references  must  here  suffice: 

Courses  of  study  in  German  schools  (Report,  1903,  vol.  ii, 
chap,  xxvi) ;  compare  with  American  programs  (Reports, 
1896-97,  vol.  i,  p.  1180).  Curricula  of  classical  colleges 
(lycees)  in  France  (Report,  1902,  vol.  i,  p.  691-698).  Com¬ 
plete  course  of  study  for  100  colleges  of  the  United  States 
(Report,  1888-89,  *'>  P-  1224-45).  Duration  and  organi¬ 

zation  of  typical  college  courses  ( Report,  1902,  vol.  i,  p.  927- 
948).  Teachers’  examination,  certification,  and  pensions 
(Reports,  1897-98,  \'ol.  ii,  chap,  xxxv;  1903,  vol.  i,  chap,  x; 
vol.  ii,  p.  2449-2452.) 

The  Report  for  1903  is  particularly  full  on  the  historic  side, 
including  studies  into  the  origin  and  progress  of  universities, 
normal  schools,  secondary  schools,  and  manual,  industrial, 
and  technical  education  in  the  United  States;  a  survey  of 
Catholic  parochial  schools  in  this  country  and  of  the  great 
educational  movement  in  the  Southern  States.  The  wide 
range  of  interests  promoted  by  this  class  of  studies  is  further 
indicated  by  an  installment  in  the  same  rei)ort  of  the  Notices 
of  some  early  English  zvriters  on  education,  from  the  pen  of 
the  English  specialist.  Professor  Foster  Watson,  and  a  chapter 
in  the  Report  for  1904 — just  issued  from  the  press — present¬ 
ing  the  “  Regulations  relating  to  pensions  and  insurance  in  all 
German  universities.” 

As  typical  examples  of  sociologic  investigations  pertaining 
to  education  may  be  noted  the  Results  of  an  inquiry  into  the 
relations  of  education  and  labor  (Report  for  1870,  p.  572- 
585);  Education  and  crime  (Report,  1898-99,  vol.  ii,  chap, 
xxviii) ;  Legal  rights  of  children  (Report,  1896-97,  vol.  i,  chap. 
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xii);  Illiteracy  in  the  United  States,  a  series  of  studies  based 
on  the  United  States  censuses  (Reports,  i88i,  p.  Ixiii-lxix; 
1892-93,  vol.  i,  chap,  ii;  1902,  vol.  ii,  chap.  Hi.) 

In  this  same  category  may  be  included  also  reviews  of  the 
recent  developments  in  psychology  which  cover  all  phases, 
child  study,  psychological  and  pathological.  ( See,  in  partic¬ 
ular,  Reports,  1893-94,  vol.  i,  chap,  x;  1904,  chap,  ii.) 

/\  striking  feature  of  the  series  of  Reports  issued  by  Dr. 
Harris  is  the  Commissioner’s  introduction  to  each  volume, 
comprising  timely  discussions  of  live  que.stions  and  a  synopsis 
of  the  succeeding  contents  of  the  volume. 

Taken  together,  these  introductory  statements  present  in 
epitome  and  with  illuminating  comment  the  entire  movement 
of  thought  and  activity  in  education  for  the  eventful  sixteen 
years  which  they  cover. 


